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THE SMUGGLER—A TALE OF THE SEA. 
NO. I. 

[The following story is founded on an incident in the personal history of its 
author, who is one of our known and valued contributors.] 

In the autumn of the year 18—, there dwelt in a retired part of 
the wretched town of Flushing, not far from the sea-side, an 
English family. The house in which they resided looked mean 
and solitary; the upper part had not even the appearance of 
having been tenanted for many years. 

It stood by itself, and its grey walls looked dreary and cheerless, 
like the walls of a prison ; a small court-yard separated the build- 
ing from the road, but it was neglected and overgrown with weeds. 
The swallow built its nest unmolested under the eavesof the house, 
and the jackdaw seemed disposed to take possession of the chim- 
neys. On the particular day with which my story commences, the 
window-shutters on the ground floor were partially closed, although 
the sun was yet some degrees above the horizon ; and one or two 
which had escaped the rusty hold-fasts in the wall, swung back- 
wards and forwards, creaking mournfully on their hinges. Even 
at midsummer, or upon the brightest day, this dwelling had a 
cold wintry appearance, and the barking of a fierce wolf-dog when- 
ever a stranger approached, was the only noise to denote that life 
existed there. But although its external appearance bespoke in- 
animate poverty and wretchedness, there were inmates there who, 
though they cared not to attract the notice of the passers-by, had 
that knowledge of comfort of which the blazing fire and the neatly- 
spread table within gave ample proof. 

I have said that the sun was still some degrees above the hori- 
zon—so it was; but the time-piece was the only evidence of that 
fact, for, bright as it may have shone in other parts, its intense 
light could not penetraté the rolling clouds which continued since 
noon to hang heavily over this marshy land. The air was unusually 
close, heavy, and oppressive. ~ The morning had opened with a 
dazzling watery sun, but towards mid-day the sky became over- 
cast. The copper tinge in the heavens, and the distant peals of 
thunder, at first but indistinctly heard, denoted the gathering 
storm. The cattle grazing in the fields no longer cropped the 
fragrant herbage (although from the recent heavy autumnal rains 
the verdure looked as fresh and as green as in the month of May), 
and the evening song of the little birds was hushed in silence. 

Towards night-fall, a low cautious tap at the door of the soli- 
tary residence attracted the attention of its inmates, who were 
seated round the fire. Although it was scarcely discernible, from 
the heavy rain which dashed against the window-shutters, the elder 
of the family rose from his seat, and approaching the entrance, 
waited in silence until the knock was repeated. He then raised 
the latch at a given signal, and a young man in the ordinary dress 
of a sailor entered the apartment, muttering, in a dissatisfied in- 

distinct tone, a seaman’s anathema against the weather. Without 

noticing the inmates, most of whom rose on his entrance, he pro- 

ceeded, very much after the fashion of a Newfoundland dog just 

out of the water, to shake off the large drops of rain which 
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sparkled like crystals on the shaggy nap of his Flushing jacket, 
and removing his neckerchief, which was nearly saturated by the 
wet trickling down his neck, he seated himself opposite the fire 
with the air of a man who knew himself to be an intimate, if nota 
welcome guest. 

‘* Well, Roderick,’’ said the old man, as he resumed his Dutch 
pipe within the alcove of the blazing fire, ‘‘ we have a roughish 
sort of night of it.” 

‘Why yes,’ replied the young sailor, “I guess as how we 
have a ropghish sort of night of it indeed ; that’s as be, if the wind 
blowing great guns and small arms, and the rain battering about 
one’s ears like marlin-spikes points downwards, can make it so. 
For my own part, I’m not to say over-nice about the weather at the 
best o’ times; but one hardly reckons on being taken aback, as it 
were, by a December breeze like this, afore the autumn is well over 
one’s head.”’ 

“Poh, poh, Roderick,’’ observed the old man, smilingly ; 
‘“* never stand about the rain, my boy; if the gale batters about 
our heads, why it batters about the heads of others as well; and 
there ’Il be less chance of cruisers in the Channel to-night. Come, 
Nance, my old girl, let’s splice the mainbrace; Roderick won’t 
refuse to drink the good old toast of ‘ The ship that goes, the wind 
that blows, and the lass that loves a sailor.’ ” 

The woman thus addressed was the old man’s wife, and the 
mother of his family. She was a woman of superior intellectual 
endowments, although lowly, meek, and humble ; and she filled the 
station which Providence had assigned her with feminine care and 
assiduity. She moved about the apartment with noiseless activity, 
the general sweetness of her heart dispensed happiness around her, 
and she was never more cheerful than when providing for the com- 
forts of him upon whom the fondness of the woman had settled 
—and what can there be on this earth to equal the intensity of a 
woman’s love? What said the smuggler to this partner of his 
existence, when his only son died in her arms, and in the intense 
agony of her grief the world appeared at that moment void of any- 
thing that could bring comfort to her mind?—‘‘ Nance, thou wert 
bidden to eat of my bread, and to drink of my cup; they shall yet 
be made sweet to thee; I will give, and thou shalt enjoy—be thou 
yet retained to cheer a blighted home!” 

The fragrant Scheidam, and a pitcher of spring-water, clear as 
crystal, were placed on the table. The old man helped himself 
sparingly, for he had not yet had his evening meal, but the young 
sailor did ample justice to the proposed toast. 

The head of this family was a man in robust health, tall, and of 
powerful sinew ; age had not yet crippled his manly form, although 
nearly seventy winters and exposure to a variety of climes, may have 
varied the once dark colour of his hair to an iron grey ; his arms 
were yet strong and muscular, and it might have been profitable to 
those who had any dealings with him to count him rather as a 
friend than an enemy. 

His features were strikingly prominent ; his forehead, from which 
his bristly hair was combed back, projected over very sarge black 
eyes, of calm yet dignified expression ; his high cheek-bones were 
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covered to their apex by long wiry whiskers, which united in a 
thick bushy cluster underneath the chin; the throat and part of 
the chest were quite bare, and his complexion might have been 
sallow, but for the neutral tint between a red and brown, which 
had so effectually bronzed it. 

But though calm and dignified, the traces of an anxious mind 
were apparent in the sunken eye and furrowed cheek, worn as it 
were by thought and care, rather than by grief or old age. Yet the 
hardihood of his manner, the activity of his movements, and the 
profession to which he appeared to belong, added to his determined 
tone, gave to his general outline a freedom of action of that elastic 
character which seemed to promise that he had yet many years of 
the sands of life to run. 

His dress was simply that of the humble mariner, partaking in 
part the costume of the Dutch fisherman with that of the Folkstone 
pilut ; and he looked like a brave man, who although perhaps not 
easily excited, would, for that reason, be the less easily subdued. 

The life he led, for I cannot designate him by any name—a false 
one I will not, his real one I cannot give him—was that of a 
smuggler. He had been forced into it by circumstances of a singu- 
lar and uncontrollable nature, and although the commencement of 
such a life may have been repugnant to his feelings, its attractions 
and the prospect of soon realising a fortune dazzled his ardent 
mind, and in time habit had strongly attached him to it. 

Often, in the anguish of a woman’s fears, had his wife hung on 
his neck with intense feeling, beseeching him, for the sake of those 
whom Providence had confided to his care, to relinquish the 
doubtful, dangerous, indefensible trade of a contrabandist ; and 
strongly did she urge those long restless nights of misery, when, in 
the stillness of feverish repose, the image of her husband has 
haunted her in a thousand frightful forms; at one moment be- 
trayed into the hands of a watchful enemy, or, at another, driven 
upon the rocks, and carried from her grasp by the receding surge 
into the deep waters ; but hitherto her efforts had been unavailing. 

The smuggler was a native of Cornwall, and in early life com- 
manded a fine trading sloop which his father had bequeathed him. 
He told me himself (poor fellow !) that she was the pride of his 
heart, and a tighter built craft had never sailed from Fowey. He 
had made three prosperous trips in her, when a continued storm 
drove him off the land, and for nine days he beat about the narrow 
channel, without a single glimpse of sun or star to tell him where 
he was. On the morning of the tenth day it blew a hurricane} 
his little sea-boat laboured in the trough of the heavy sea, and 
although he could not show a stitch of canvas, he had hope of 
weathering the storm, when the mist suddenly cleared away, and 
he found himself upon a lee-shore, drifting rapidly towards the rocks. 
Anenemy’s port lay within his reach; by prompt and energetic ma- 
nagement he might yet weather the breakers, and round the light- 
house at the eastern extremity of the harbour ; but then he must sur- 
render himself, his vessel, and his cargo, and become a prisoner of 
war—to endure, perhaps, years of wretched confinement. However, 
he had not even time to dwell upon the misery of such an alter- 
native; the moment was critical, and by instant decision could he 
alone hope to rescue himself and his crew from the perils of the 

deep. Quick in his resolve, he ordered the only sail he had left to 
be hoisted—the little vessel dashed through the foamy water, and 
in half an hour from the moment he discovered the land, he and 
his exhausted crew were consigned to the custody of the gen- 
darmes, and all the property he possessed in this world was lost to 
him for ever. 

He then became the agent of a smuggling concern, from which 
he progressively merged into that of a principal, and afterwards 


Having given this short sketch of the early life of the smuggler, 
which it is perhaps as well the reader should know, we now return 
to the solitary dwelling. 
“‘ Well, Roderick,’’ inquired the smuggler, “have you got all 
the bales on board ? ” 
‘+ Ay, master,’’ answered Roderick, who was the mate of the 
vessel in question, “the last bale was snug under hatches and 
well battened down afore I put my foot ashore; and as for that 
lubberly-looking rascal who has been backing and filling in my 
wake the whole of this blessed day, I only wish I had the chap 
in blue water, and if I would’nt show him the tilting end ofa plank, 
my name’s not Bill Roderick.” 
‘¢ Poh, poh,” said the smuggler, ‘‘ you and I have lived too long 
in a wood to be frightened by an owl, Roderick ; and as for themat- 
terof that dodging scoundrel, why let him do his best—I know him 
well, the sneaking hypocrite! All he can say now will hardly reach 
the other side of the water, if we once get this night’s breeze well 
under the stern of the little Seadrift. 

* With our pockets well lined, why our lives shall be mended, 

The laws of our country we ne’er will break more.” 

Although the skipper of the Seadrift quoted the outrage on the 
laws of his country, when he sang this fragment of Dibdin’s well- 
known song, few men thought less lightly of the guilt attached to 
it than he did. 

Whether this proceeded from a singular absence of that moral 


“sense which tells a man the distinction between right and wrong, 


or whether the smuggler deemed himself justified in doing that for 
his livelihood which, had he abstained from when the opportunity 
offered, hundreds of other men would have embarked in, I cannot 
pretend to say; but as his was a cool reflecting mind, I should 
rather attribute it to the latter cause, although in the first onset 
of his bold career the risk he incurred might have brought the 
first home to his untutored feelings. However that might be, 
habit and prosperous voyages had so far effectually banished such 
qualms of conscience from the breast of the hardy mariner, that he 
now considered it as much a part of his duty to defend, at the risk 
of his own life and regardless of the sacrifice it might cause of 
others, his contraband property, as strenuously as, on the other 
hand, he would have fought to recover it for the revenue of his 
country, had the duties of a custom-house officer devolved on 
him. 

When the clock struck eight, a warm supper was placed 
before the skipper of the Seadrift and Roderick. Some excellent 
Dutch herrings, a fine piece of Hambro’ beef, and a savoury 
omelet, comprised the repast, on which the smuggler asked a 
blessing with becoming solemnity, and the family sat down and 
partook of the meal; but it was not a cheerful one. There were 
around that table conflicting feelings which forbade mirth. The 
head of the family was upon the eve of another departure from his 
home ; and although he promised that this voyage should be his 
last—that he would not again tempt that Providence which had 
heretofore been kind to him, and that having run this cargo, he 
would turn the Seadrift over to Roderick, and remove from his 
present dismal abode to a less gloomy habitation, yet, upon sucha 
night—the rain dashing against the shutters, and the storm almost 
shaking the house to its foundation—what pledge could wholly re- 
move the anxious forebodings of an attached wife? In another 
short hour he would be tossed about on the fearful billow, and 
every fresh blast of wind throughout the night would too surely 
recal his image to her distracted mind. 

There was another also present, of whom mention has not yet 
been made. She was a dark-haired girl, of surpassing loveliness; 
her form was light and graceful, and her tiny foot left no impress 
on the sand, as she had often bounded forward, on the arrival of 
her lover, to meet him. She was not above the middle height of 
woman, but her figure was exquisitely rounded. Her complexion 
was dark, like that of her father, and her luxuriant hair black as 
the raven’s wing. Her sparkling eyes were shaded by long and 
silken fringes ; and yet those eyes, brilliant as they were, were 
dark as night. . She sat next to Roderick, and was the smuggler’s 
eldest daughter. 

To say that Mary’s mind was free from the disquietude which 
at this moment pervaded others of the family group, would be 4 
manifest injustice to the feelings she entertained, with all the fer- 
vency of a first attachment, towards one of the party; and the 
intense anguish with which she had raised her dark expressive eye, 
when her father announced his intention of making over to 
Roderick the little Seadrift after this voyage, spoke her feelings 





removed to Flushing, where he was joined by his wife and family. 





with silent eloquence. 
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One other person sat upon the right hand of the smuggler. He 
was a fine boy, and from the lineaments of his features, a stranger 
would have said that he sprung from gentle blood. The name he 
went by was Henry Trevillian. No one could say whether that 
was his patronymic or not, for little was known of his history 
before he beeame an inmate, and to all appearance a member, of 
the smuggler’s family. It was conjectured that he had been con- 
fided to the paternal care of the smuggler under peculiar circum- 
stances ; the youth himself regarded the old man as his father. 

The boy sat on the right hand of the smuggler, looking up to 
him with alternate feelings of hope and fear; for he had that 
morning pleaded hard to be taken on board the Seadrift this 
voyage. The idea of being a sailor-boy had caught the lad’s 
fancy ; to be tossed about on the mountain wave, in the beautiful 
little vessel he so often visited when in harbour, was something so 
novel and delightful to his young imagination, that the moment 
their frugal meal was finished, and whilst Roderick was soothing 
the dark-eyed maid with a sailor’s benediction, the boy rose sud- 
denly from his seat, threw himself with convulsive energy into the 
embrace of the old man, and declared his determination to accom- 
pany him. 

‘Well, well, Harry, be it so, my boy; ’t will only be for a 
few days; you’ll soon wish yourself under the old lady’s wing 
again.”’ And with this observation the smuggler rose from his 
chair, and, with a powerful effort to subdue the feelings of the 
husband and parent, hastily caressed his children, pressed to his. 
bosom the mother of his offspring, and, followed by Roderick and 
the boy, hurried from the only scene of enjoyment he had in this 
world, into the gloom of night, to resume his dangerous calling, 
with sensations of a better kind than the world might have given 
the outlaw credit for. 

In less than half an hour the harbour was cleared, and the little 
Seadrift was on the wing, careering to the gale under a spread of 
canvas, which bore her rapidly from the spot where Roderick’s 
heart lay. 

The beautiful little Seadrift sailed like a witch. Her owner 
boasted that nothing he had ever seen could touch her; and she 
had had some sharp trials in her time with some of our small 
cruisers. It was said that she could disguise herself, and bafile 
the wits of our lynx-eyed revenue men, with singular facility; at 
one moment floating on the water as light and as gracefully as a 
Columbine, and the next as heavy and as sluggish in her appear- 
ance as a clumsy coasting sloop. 

It is, however, our privilege to sail even faster than the Seadrift ; 
for on the same autumnal day which witnessed her departure 
from Flushing, we beg to introduce the reader to an English 
frigate which has just cast anchor in an unfrequented roadstead on 
the western coast of Ireland, after having narrowly escaped those 
dangerous rocks in the Mal bay which run hidden a long way into 
the Atlantic, and on which a portion of the proud Armada of 
Spain was totally destroyed in 1588. 

The sea around the lonely isles of Arran, and for some miles 
along the rocky shore from Galway to the entrance of the river 
Shannon, presented one continued sheet of living foam; for the 
permed gales had this year set in before the expected time, and 
with unusual severity. 

Happy were they, who, having a clear offing and plenty of sea- 
room, could lay their vessel to under her storm-staysails, and 
quaff their three-watered grog in conscious security, as their well- 
trimmed bark rose on the billow, like the stormy petrel which 
followed in her wake. 

There was not, at the period I am speaking of, that bright 
revolving light which is now.exhibited on the central isle of Arran, 
as a friendly beacon to ships of every nation, to tell them of their 
affinity with the hidden dangers of Mal bay; and many a brave 
mariner, driven by the tempest from the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic, has perished under the shade of the long winter’s gloomy 
night, on the rocks which guard this dreary, thinly-inhabited, 
iron-girt shore, unseen and unheard of! 

The frigate which found so welcome a shelter in the rarely- 
visited roadstead alluded to, was descried early in the morning by 
a few poor fishermen to the northward of the high cliff of Baltard. 
She appeared to tremble beneath the pressure of her storm-sails, 
as she struggled to weather a reef of rocks which ran out from a 
low island; and keenly did those fishermen watch with intense 
interest the progress of the noble vessel, calculating the portion 
of plunder that would fall to the lot of each individual, if unhap- 
pily she failed to weather the breakers. But Providence on this 
occasion interposed between the gallant crew and the lawless 
designs of the marauding fishermen, The frigate proudly sus- 





tained the character she had long borne, of being one of the best 
sea-boats in his Majesty’s service ; and the heartless pillage of 
the shipwrecked mariner was reserved for the subsequent disasters 
which befel the less fortunate crew of the Martin, on that very 
coast. ; 

It is a beautiful sight at any time to see a fine man-of-war come 
to an anchor, under all the majesty of her noble bearing on the 
water ; and especially so when it blows a gale of wind. The 
frigate, on approaching the anchorage, gradually shortened sail to 
her close-reefed topsails, furled her courses, and braced her yards, 
so that, when she dropped her anchor, they would be pointed 
obliquely to the wind. Finally, she furled her last remaining sail, 
and the moment the fluke of her ponderous best bower took firm 
hold of the ground, she swung round with her head majestically to 
the gale. 

In a few minutes everything seemed as tranquil on board as if 
she had lain there from the commencement of the storm, and the 
disappointed fishermen hastened along the brow of the cliff to the 
little cove at the head of the roadstead, to examine their boats, 
which lay snugly moored under the shelter of a natural break. 
water. 

Towards evening the gale moderated, but not sufficiently to 
induce the captain to attempt a landing. The weather still bore a 
gloomy aspect ; mares’-tails were floating wildly in the unsettled 
sky, blown about by the contending winds aloft into a thousand 
fantastic forms; and the setting sun too surely indicated, by its 
fierce angry glare, a continuation of the equinocetial gale. The 
little birds called by seamen Mother Carey’s chickens skimmed 
along the surface of the water, gracefully tipping the very edge of 
the waves with their extended wings, and then descending into the 
hollow of the sea, would rise again, and struggle to stem the 
already freshening breeze, until, no longer able to fly to windward, 
they wheeled round on the wing with graceful curvature, and 
darted along the margin of the deep with the swiftness of the 
swallow ; whilst the larger birds balanced themselves in the wake 
of the ship, watching for the particles of food which floated 
astern. 

The small bower anchor was dropped under foot; the sheet- 
cable was ranged, and preparations were made for obtaining a supply 
of water the following morning. The anchor-watch was then 
called; and at 9.30 the captain delivered his night-order book to 
the officer of the watch. 

The ship might be now said to be in a state of profound repose; 
the lights of the crew had been extinguished at eight o’clock, 
which, in the autumnal and winter seasons of the year, is the 
curfew-bell of the service. The officers who had their turn of 
night-duty to take had retired to their cots or hammocks ; and the 
anchor-watch were permitted to lie down on the main-deck, 
where, upon the oak-plank, and each affording the other his 
uppermost hip for a pillow, their deep sleep might have been 
envied by many of the nobles of the land. All was quiet and 
noiseless, save the wind rattling mournfully through the cordage, 
and the measured, thoughtful walk of the officer and quarter- 
master on duty. 

As soon as the feeble light had ceased to glimmer underneath 
the folds of the tarpaulin which covered the skylight of the cap- 
tain’s cabin, and when the drowsy skipper was allowed a reason- 
able time to sink into forgetfulness of the past and present; the 
cautious lieutenant called his next in command over to his side of 
the deck, and ordering him to keep a sharp look-out for squalls— 
to keep his eye on the lead-line which was over the gangway—and 
above all, his attentive ear on the captain’s bell, he descended to 
his cabin, and, throwing himself on his cot, soon ceased to think 
of the skipper or the n apteeny book. When the mate of the 
watch had walked over the captain’s head with the measured tread 
of the lieutenant, and thought he had given the latter time enough 
to join the commander in his slumbers, he, in his turn, consigned 
the care of the frigate to the midshipman of the watch; but 
instead of transferring to him the admonition of the lieutenant, he 
threatened to give him a precious good cobbing if he presumed to 
leave the deck—a threat which the middy was quite sure would be 
carried into effect, if he was caught napping; but often as the 
youngster had been punished for similar transgressions, no sooner 
had the mate coiled himself away in the topsail-haulyard rack, like 
a large Newfoundland dog, enveloped to the rim of his tarpaulin 
hat in a thick Flushing coat, than he made over his post of honour 
to the bluff old quarter-master, under whose more faithful charge 
his Majesty’s frigate was left to ride out the gale. 

It continued to blow hard during the night, but with less stea- 
diness than the day before; the _ were therefore the more 
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sudden and severe. 


Towards the morning watch, the neck of the { the Ridge-road, I observed a gentle elevation of the turf beneath 


gale was fairly broken, and when the sun rose it was a perfect | the lower rails of the fence, which appeared to be uninterruptedly 


calm. The aspect of the surrounding objects differed as much 
from that which they exhibited the evening before as the beautiful 
and ever-varying effects of light and shade could make them. 
The coast was then almost shrouded in the drizzling mist of the 
gloomy storm, the rocky boundary of the iron-girt shore present- 
ing one unvaried line of bleak and barren sterility, against which 
the waves dashed with frightful violence: but now, as the cheerful 
morning broke into the glorious light of day, the dense vapour 
ascending from the earth spread itself gradually, until it lay over 
the frigate like a dark canopy, extending its circular ridge to 
within twenty degrees of the horizon, and leaving the beautiful 
and lofty mountains of Cunnemara reposing underneath, in the 
clear blue atmosphere of a lovely morning. The headlands pro- 
truded their bold fronts into the sea, and seemed but half their 
actual distance from the ship. The smallest patches of the green- 
sward which grew in the interstices of the rocks were visible, and 
threw out the dark-coloured granite which formed the dreary 
boundary of the coast into bold relief ; and the verge of the hori- 








zon was a perfect circle of light, clearly indicating the approach of 
a warm day. 

At one bell after four, the hands were turned up to shorten-in 
cable. The small bower, which had been dropped under foot as a 
precautionary measure the night before, was released from its 
holding-ground ; and it was well for those who had slumbered on 
their watch that the second anchor was down, for the ship had 
drifted during the night so far as to alter the bearings taken by the 
master the evening before very considerably. But who could say 
at what hour she drifted ?—it might have been during the first 
watch, after the ship was consigned to the gruff old quarter- 
master, who might have gone, when his officers left him, to smoke 
his pipe in the galley; or it might have been during the middle 
watch, when the squall, which caused the ship to tremble again, 
came rushing down the ravine at the head of the roadstead : at all 
events, the affair passed off in quietness, because the delinquency 
was not attended by any serious result. 

At seven bells, the sheet-cable was coiled away, yards squared, 
and sails loosed to dry. The lighter spars were again pointed to 
the zenith, the decks well holy-stoned ; and then the first lieute- 
nant descended to his cabin, to purify the outer man with a wash 
and a shave. 

At eight o’clock, the boatswain piped to breakfast. 





RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.—No. I. 
By Joun D. Gopman. 


Accorp1NG to our promise in our previous number, we here 
commence the series of papers, called ‘‘ Rambles of a Naturalist,’ 
written by Dr. Godman. ‘ 

From early youth, devoted to the study of Nature, it has always 
been my habit to embrace every opportunity of increasing my 
knowledge and pleasures by actual observation, and I have found 
ample means of gratifying this disposition, wherever my place has 
been allotted by Providence. When an inhabitant of the country, 
it was sufficient to go a few steps from the door to be in the midst 
of numerous interesting objects ; when a resident of the crowded 
city, a healthful walk of half an hour placed me where my favourite 
¥njoyment was offered in abundance ; and now, when no longer 
ible to seek in fields and woods, and running streams, for that 
knowledge which cannot readily be elsewhere obtained, the recol- 
lection of my former rambles is productive of a satisfaction which 
past pleasures but seldom bestow. Perhaps a statement of the 
manner in which my studies were pursued may prove interesting 
to those who love the works of Nature, and may not be aware how 
great a field for original observation is within their reach, or how 
vast a variety of instructive objects are easily accessible, even to 
the occupants of a bustling metropolis. To me it will be asource 
of- great delight to spread these resources before the reader, and 
enable him so cheaply to participate in the pleasures I have en- 
joyed, as well as place him in the way of enlarging the general 
stock of knowledge by communicating the results of his original 
observations. 

One of my favourite walks was through Turner’s-lane, near 
Philadelphia, which is about a quarter of a mile long, and not 
much wider than an ordinary street being closely fenced in on 
both sides ; yet my reader may feel surprised when informed that 
I found ample employment for all my leisure, during six weeks, 
within and about its precincts. On entering the lane from 


continuous ; and when I had cut through the verdant roof with my 
knife, it proved to be,a regularly arched gallery or subterranean 
road, along which the inhabitants could securely travel at all hours 
without fear of discovery. The sides and bottom of this arched way 
were smooth and clean, as if much used: and the raised superior 
portion had long been firmly consolidated by the grass roots, inter- 
mixed with tenacious clay. At irregular and frequently distant 
intervals, a side-path diverged into the fields, and by its superficial 
situation, irregularity, and frequent openings, showed that its pur- 
pose was temporary, or had been only opened for the sake of pro- 
curing food. Occasionally I found a little gallery diverging from 
the main route beneath the fence, towards the road, and finally 
opening on the grass, as if the inmate had come out in the morn- 
ing to breathe the early air, or to drink of the crystal dew which 
daily gemmed the close-cropped verdure. How I longed to detect 
the animal which tenanted these galleries, in the performance of 
his labours! Farther on, upon the top of a high bank, which pre- 
vented the pathway from continuing near the fence, appeared 
another evidence of the industry of my yet unknown miner. Half 
a dozen hillocks of loose, almost pulverised earth, were thrown up 
at irregular distances, communicating with the main gallery by 
side passages. Opening one of these carefully, it appeared to 


| differ little from the common gallery in size ; but it was very diffi- 


| cult to ascertain where the loose earth came from, nor have I ever 


been able to tell, since I never witnessed the formation of these 
hillocks, and conjectures are forbidden where nothing but observa- 
tion is requisite to the decision. My farther progress was now inter- 
rupted by a delightful brook which sparkled across the road over a 
clear, sandy bed ; and here my little galleries turned into the field, 
coursing along at a moderate distance from the stream. I crept 
through the fence into the meadow on the west side, intending to 
discover, if possible, the animal whose works had first fixed my 
attention ; but as I approached the bank of the rivulet, something 
suddenly retreated towards the grass, seeming to vanish almost unac- 
countably from sight. Very carefully examining the point at which 
it disappeared, I found the entrance of another gallery or burrow, 
but of very different construction from that first observed. This 
new one was formed in the grass, near and among whose roots and 
lower stems a small but regular covered-way was practised. End- 
less, however, would have been the attempt to follow this, as it 
opened in various directions, and ran irregularly into the field, and 
towards the brook, by a great variety of passages. It evidently 
belonged to an animal totally different from the owner of the sub- 
terranean passage, as I subsequently discovered, and may here- 
after relate. Tired of my unavailing pursuit, I now returned to 
the little brook, and seating myself on a stone, remained for some 
time unconsciously gazing on the fluid which gushed along in un- 
sullied brightness over its pebbly bed. Opposite to my seat was an 
irregular hole in the bed of the stream, into which, in an idle mood, 
I pushed a small pebble with the end of my stick. What was my 
surprise, in a few seconds afterwards, to observe the water in this 
hole in motion, and the pebble I had pushed into it gently 
approaching the surface! Such was the fact; the hole was the 
dwelling of a stout little crayfish or fresh-water lobster, who did 
not choose to be incommoded by the pebble, though doubtless he 
attributed its sudden arrival to the usual accidents of the stream, 
and not to my thoughtless movements. He had thrust his broad 
lobster-like claws under the stone, and then drawn them near to 
his mouth ; thus making a kind of shelf; and as he reached the 
edge of the hole, he suddenly extended his claws, and rejected the 
encumbrance from the lower side, or down stream. Delighted 
to have found a living object with whose habits I was un- 





acquainted, I should have repeated my experiment, but the 
crayfish presently returned with what might be called an 
| armful of rubbish, and threw it over the side of his cell and 
down the stream as before. Having watched him for some time 
while thus engaged, my attention was caught by the considerable 
number of similar holes along the margin and in the bed of the 
stream. One of these I explored with a small rod, and found it to 
be eight or ten inches deep, and widened below into a considerable 
chamber, in which the little lobster found a comfortable abode. 
Like all of his tribe, the crayfish makes considerable opposition to 
being removed from his dwelling, and bit smartly at the stick with 
his claws: as my present object was only to gain acquaintance 
with his dwelling, he was speedily permitted to return to it in 
peace. 

Under the end of a stone lying in the bed of the stream, some- 





thing was floating in the pure current, which at first seemed like 
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the tail of a fish ; and being desirous to obtain a better view, I 
gently raised the stone on its edge, and was rewarded by a very 
beautiful sight. The object first observed was the tail of a beauti- 
ful salamander, whose sides were of a pale straw colour, flecked 
with circlets of the richest crimson. Its long lizard-like body 
seemed to be semi-transparent, and its slender limbs appeared like 
mere productions of the skin. Not far distant, and near where 
the upper end of the stone had been, lay crouched, as if asleep, one 
of the most beautiful coloured frogs I hadever beheld. Its body 
was slender compared with most frogs, and its skin covered with 
stripes of bright reddish brown and grayish green, in such a 
manner as to recall the beautiful markings of the tiger’s hide ; and 
since the time alluded to, it has received the name of ¢igrina from 
Leconte, its first scientific describer. How long I should have 
been content to gaze at these beautiful animals, as they lay bask- 
ing in the living water, I know not, had not the intense heat made 
me feel the necessity of seeking a shade. It was now past twelve 
o’clock ; I began to retrace my steps towards the city ; and with- 
out any particular object, moved along the little galleries examined 
in the morning. I had advanced but a short distance, when I found 
the last place where I had broken openthe gallery was repaired. The 
earth was perfectly fresh, and I had lostthe chance of discovering the 
miner, while watching my new acquaintances inthe stream. Hurrying 
onward, the same circumstances uniformly presented ; the injuries 
were all efficiently repaired, and had evidently been very recently 
completed. Here was one point gained ; it was ascertained that 
these galleries were still inhabited, and I hoped soon to become 
acquainted with the inmates. But at this time it appeared fruit- 
less to delay longer, and I returned home, filled with anticipations 
of pleasure from the success of my future researches. 

On the day following my first-related excursion, I started early 
in the morning, and was rewarded by one sight which could not 
otherwise have been obtained, well worth the sacrifice of an hour 
or two of sleep. There may be persons who will smile con- 
temptuously at the idea of a man’s being delighted with such 
trifles ; nevertheless, we are not inclined to envy such as disesteem 
the pure gratification afforded by these simple and easily-accessible 
pleasures. As I crossed an open lot on my way to the lane, a 
succession of gossamer spider-webs, lightly suspended from various 
weeds and small shrubs, attracted my attention. The dew which 
had formed during the night was condensed upon this delicate lace 
in globules of most resplendent brilliance, whose clear lustre 
pleased while it dazzled the sight. In comparison with the im- 
maculate purity of these dewdrops, which reflected and refracted 
the morning light in beautiful rays as the gossamer webs trembled 
in the breeze, how poor would appear the most invaluable 
diamonds that were ever obtained from Golconda or Brazil! How 
rich would any monarch be that could boast the possession of one 
such, as here glittered in thousands on every herb and spray! They 
are exhaled in an hour or two and lost, yet they are almost daily 
offered to the delighted contemplation of the real lover of Nature, 
who is ever happy to witness the beneficence of the great Creator, 
not less displayed in trivial circumstances than the most wonder- 
ful of his works. 

No particular change was discoverable in the works of my little 
miners, except that all the places which had been a second time 
broken down were again repaired, showing that the animal had 
passed between the times of my visit; and it may not be unin- 
teresting to observe how the repair was effected. It appeared, 
when the animal arrived at the spot broken open or exposed to 
the air, that it changed its direction sufficiently downwards to raise 
enough of earth from the lower surface to fill up the opening: 
this of course slightly altered the direction of the gallery at this 
point, and though the earth thrown up was quite pulverulent, it 
was so nicely arched as to retain its place, and soon became con- 
solidated. Having broken open a gallery where the turf was very 
close and the soil tenacious, I was pleased to find the direction of 
the chamber somewhat changed ; on digging farther with my clasp- 
knife, I found a very beautiful cell excavated in very tough clay, 
deeper than the common level of the gallery and towards one side. 
This little lodging-room would probably have held a small melon, 
and was nicely arched all round. It was perfectly clear, and 
quite smooth as if much used ; to examine it fully, I was obliged 
to open it completely. (The next day it was replaced by another 
placed a little farther to one side, exactly of the same kind; it was 
replaced a second time, but when broken up a third time it was 
left-in ruins.) As twelve o’clock approached, my solicitude to 
discover the little miner increased to a considerable degree ; pre- 
vious observation led me to believe that about that time his presence 
was to be expected, I had trodden down the gallery for some 





inches in a convenient place, and stood close by, in vigilant expec- 
tation. My wishes were speedily gratified ; in a short time the 
flattened gallery began at one end to be raised to its former con- 
vexity, and the animal rapidly advanced. With a beating heart, I 
thrust the knife-blade down by the side of the rising earth, and 
quickly turned it over to one side, throwing my prize fairly into 
the sunshine. For aninstant he seemed motionless from surprise, 
when I caught and imprisoned him in my hat. It would be vain 
for me to attempt a description of my pleasure in having thus 
succeeded, small as was my conquest. I was delighted with the 
beauty of my captive’s fur ; with the admirable adaptation of his 
diggers or broad rose-tinted hands ; the wonderful strength of his 
forelimbs, and the peculiar suitableness of his head and neck to 
the kind of life the Author of Nature had designed him for. It 
was the shrew-mole, or scalops canadensis, whose history and 
peculiarities of structure are minutely related in the first volume of 
Godman’s American Natural History. All my researches never 
enabled me to discover a nest, female, or young one of this species. 
All I ever caught were males, though this most probably was a 
mere accident. The breeding of the scalops is nearly all that is 
wanting to render our knowledge of it complete. 

This little animal has eyes, though they are not discoverable 
during its living condition, nor are they of any use to it above- 
ground. In running round a room (until it had perfectly learned 
where all the obstacles stood), it would uniformly strike hard 
against them with its snout, and then turn. It appeared to me as 
singular that a creature which fed upon living earth-worms with all 
the greediness of a pig, would not destroy the larve or maggots of 
the flesh-fly. A shrew-mole lived for many weeks in my study, 
and made use of a gun-case, into which he squeezed himself, as a 
burrow. Frequently he would carry the meat he was fed with into 
his retreat; and as it was warm weather, the flies deposited their 
eggs in the same place. An offensive odour led me to discover 
this circumstance, and I found a number of large larve, over 
which the shrew-mole passed without paying them any attention; 
nor would he, when hungry, accept of such food, though nothing 
could exceed the eager haste with which he seized and munched 
earth-worms. Often when engaged in observing him thus em- 
ployed, have I thought of the stories told me, when a boy, of the 
manner in which snakes were destroyed by swine; his voracity 
readily exciting a recollection of one of these animals, and the 
poor worms writhing and twining about his jaws answering for the 
snakes. It would be tedious were I to relate all my rambles under- 
taken with a view to gain a proper acquaintance with this creature, 
at all hours of the day, and late in the evening, before daylight, 
&c. &e. 

Among other objects which served as an unfailing source of 
amusement, when resting from the fatigue of my walks, was the 
little inhabitant of the brook, called the gyrinus natator. These 
merry swimmers occupied every little sunny pool in the stream, 
apparently altogether engaged in sport. A circumstance con- 
nected with these insects gives them additional interest to a close 
observer ; they are allied by their structure and nature to those 
nauseous vermin the cimices (or bed-bugs), all of which, whether 
found infesting fruits or our dormitories, are distinguished by their 
disgusting odour. But their distant relatives, called by the boys 
the water-witches and apple-smelders, the gyrinus natator above 
alluded to, has a delightful smell, exactly similar to that of the 
richest, mellowest apple. This peculiarly pleasant smell frequently 
causes the idler many unavailing efforts to secure some of these 
creatures, whose activity in water renders their pursuit very diffi- 
cult, though by no means so much so as that of some of the long- 
legged water-spiders, which walk the waters dry-shod, and evade 
the grasp with surprising ease and celerity. What purposes either 
of these races serve in the great economy of nature has not yet been 
ascertained, and will scarcely be determined until our store of facts 
is far more extensive than at present. Other and still more re- 
markable inhabitants of the brook, at the same time, came within 
my notice, and afforded much gratification in the observation of 
their habits. 





DEFINITION OF ‘A CHARACTER.” 


By this is meant a mind cast in a peculiar mould, and unwilling 
either to be remodelled and recast, or to be ground down in the 
mill of fashion, and have its angles and its roughness taken off, so 
as to become one of the round, and smooth, and similar personages 
of the day, and indeed of all times and almost all nations. Such 
characters are further remarkable for ever bearing their peculiar- 
ities about with them, so as at all seasons, and on all subjects, to 
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display their deviations from unlikeness to other men. Such 
persons are of necessity extremely amusing: they are rare, and 
they are odd; they are also ever in keeping and eonsistency with 
themselves as they are different from others. Hence they acquire, 
besides entertaining us, a kind of claim to respect, because they 
are independent and self-possessed. But they are always more 
respected than they at all deserve. Not only are many of their 
peculiarities the result of indulgence approaching to affectation, 
so as to make them little more than a respectable kind of buffoons, 
enjoying the mirth excited at their own expense, but even that 
substratum of real originality which they have without any affec- 
tation, commands more respect than it is entitled to, because it 
wears the semblance of much more independence than belongs to 
it, and, while it savours of originality, is really only peculiar and 
strange.—Lord Brougham. 





ANCIENT SCOTTISH GAMES, 


Mr. Tyrer, the eminent historian of Scotland, in his work 
entitled ‘‘ Lives of Scottish Worthies,” gives a chapter of anti- 
quarian illustrations, in which he describes some of the ancient 
games and amusements of Caledonia while yet 

“ Beneath a monarch’s feet 
Sat Legislation’s sovereign powers.” 


He has drawn his information from the pages of the manuscript 
Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, during the reign of the 
Fourth James, whose fondness for all sorts of games and revelry 
appears to have been perfectly preposterous, and frequently any- 
thing but refined. He is often content with much humbler sport 
than a tournament of knights and ladies gay. For instance, he is 
represented as giving eighteen shillings to ‘‘ a wife at Bathgate bog 
that the king revit a rung fra,’’—that is, wrested a stick from. 
We know nothing more about the masculine female here spoken 
of, except the simple fact mentioned. We suspect, however, that 
she was a cudgel-player or wrestler of considerable celebrity, which 
she had acquired by numerous triumphs over those of her own 
immediate sphere who had dared to enter the lists with her; and 
that she probably remained unconquered until majesty itself was 
pitted against her. This is mere conjecture; but we have no other 
way of accounting for the circumstance, and Mr. Tytler is silent 
on the subject. The hero of Flodden would not certainly take 
the field against an ordinary woman who was likely to fall an easy 
prey to his superior strength.—No such thing. She must have 

een an amazon of undoubted prowess, a reigning queen of the 
ring, the terror of Bathgate and all the neighbourhood. We will 
not pause to discuss whether the sport was kingly or not in those 
days; but only let us think for a moment of George the Fourth, 
when he was in Scotland, taking the field in front of Holyrood 
House against a stalwart fishwoman of Newhaven, and then and 
there wrestling with her for the possession of a cudgel. Let us 
think of all the splendour and nobility of the court on the one 
hand, and all the glory and chivalry of Newhaven on the other, 
each party cheering on its combatant—the yells of the ichthyolo- 
gate, when haply a fortunate twist or wrench on the part of the 

male seemed to promise an issue of the struggle in her favour— 
and then the triumphant shouts of the noble men and noble ladies, 
when the portly warrior at length succeeded in gaining possession 
of the stick, and flourished it round his head in all the excitement 
of victory. 

Another favourite sport of James was the exhibition of his skill 
and strength in striking with the great sledge-hammer used by 
smiths in their forge. In the year 1506, Sir Anthony D’Arsy 
visited the Scottish court as ambassador from France, and much 
distinguished himself at the grand tournaments held at Stirling. 
But it appears he displayed his prowess with a much weightier 
and more unwieldy weapon than a lance. One of the entries for 
this year in the books of the high treasurer is, ‘* Item, to the smith 
quhen the king and the French knycht strak at the steddye, 13 
shillings.” Less vulgar sports, such as archery, shooting at the 
buts, with the cross bow and culvering, playing at the golf and 
foot-ball, hunting, hawking, racing, and tournaments, were likewise 
practised. It thus appears that those amusements which were best 
calculated to develop and display manual strength and dexterity 
were most patronised, and appropriately so, in an age when hard 
blows were given and received. Chess-tables, dice, and cards were 
dikewise common, at least at- court; and the king seems almost 
always to have played for money. The names of other games are 
mentioned in the accounts of the Lord High Treasurer; but what 
sort of amusements these were it is impossible to say, as the mean- 





ing and mode of playing have passed away. Solemnity and frolic, 
mortification and amusement, outbreakings of superstitious feeling 
and of reckless dissipation, were mixed together in the most 
grotesque manner in these days. Pilgrimage and pantomime are 
made to balance each other. The debt of guilt contracted at such 
exhibitions of mirth, madness, and absurdity, as the King of Bene, 
the Abbot of Unreason, the Queen of May, the Daft Queen of the 
Canongate, is liquidated by a profuse donation to the grey friars 
for additional prayers and masses. Or it is settled in a more 
homely manner by the king borrowing an angel or gold noble 
from his high-treasurer, and, after bending it, fixing the talisman 
to his beads. This, however, was not a peculiarity in James; it 
was characteristic of the age in which he flourished. 

James’s passion for music is well known; he himself played on 
the lute and the monochordis. When he took his progresses 
throvgh his kingdom, he was generally welcomed at the gates of 
towns with songs sung by maidens; and wherever he went, he 
seems soon to have found out those who excelled in his favourite 
art, and could minister to the royal taste. For instance, as regu- 
larly as the king visits Dumfries, there is an entry of so much 
paid to “‘ a little crukit-backit vicar,’’ who sings before the king. 
In these journeys he was always accompanied by his organists, 
harpers, lutars, and Italian minstrels, who carried their instru- 
ments along with them: whether they travelled in a caravan, like 
the show-booth exhibitors of our own day, it is not possible now 
to ascertain. When the celebrated Papal embassy arrived at the 
Scottish court, bringing with it the splendid sword of justice which 
is still to be seen amongst the Scottish regalia, the king seems 
first to have given audience, not to the ambassador, but to his 
servant, who was noted for singing a good stave. An Eastern love 
of story-telling was also one of James’s passions. He does not 
appear to have been particularly fastidious about the rank or 
quality of the persons who thus sold him the issue of their 
imagination or their memory. One entry in 1496, introduces to 
our notice ‘‘ Wedderspoon the Foular, that tald tales, and brocht 
foulis to the king;’’ and also one Watschod, another viva-voce 
novelist of the times. On the 19th of April, 1497, the king is said 
to have been “ listhening to twa filhilaris, who sung to him the 
ballad of Grey Steel;’’ and in March 1506, ‘‘ a poor man, wha 
tald tales to the Majesty of Scotland,’ received a reward of six 
shillings and eightpence. This appears to have been the very year 
of revelry. One of the items of expense for it is, ‘‘ Payments to 
divers menstrales, schammourers, trumpeters, tambrownars, fithe- 
laris, lutars, clarscharis, and pyparis, extending to eighty-nine 

ersons, forty-one pounds, eleven shillings,”—a large sum in those 
ays. 





THE ALBIGENSES AND VALLENSES. 


Tue question whether the doctrines of the Albigenses and 
Vallenses, who appeared in the South of France in the twelfth 
century, were identical with those of the Vaudois, the inhabitants 
of the Piedmontese valleys, who became conspicuous at the era of 
the Reformation, has frequently been agitated in the religious 
world, and has even very lately been made a subject of con- 
troversy ; but such a discussion is by no means fitted to our 
columns. Our attention has, however, been drawn by a corres- 
pondent to the historical details of these singular people; and 
believing that a brief account of their rise and suppression, con- 
nected as it is with the institution of that awful instrument of 
oppression, the Inquisition, will not be unacceptable to the 
majority of our readers, we are induced to give it. 

The constant efforts on the part of the popes to increase their 
temporal power frequently excited the opposition of kings and 
emperors; and as early as 1100, these disputes had | ed the 
reverence with which the pope, the father of the Church, had been 
regarded. Aggressions on political rights by the papal power led 
to doubts of its spiritual authority; and gradually a number of reli- 
gious sects appeared in Germany, France, and Italy, who utterly 
denied the papal authority, and proposed to follow strictly the 
example of the apostles. These heresies, as they were termed, 
appear to have had their origin in Germany, and to have spread 
from thence. They were divided into a great number of sects, 
each differing in some degree from the others. It is now extremely 
difficult to distinguish accurately between them, since the accounts 
which we have of them are the reports of their enemies ; and it is 
only by internal evidence, the detection of gross discrepancies, 
that we are enabied to draw near the truth. It would seem that 
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some of the German seceders were really infected with Mani- 
cheism, as it is termed, and practised impure rites and inculcated 
impure doctrines, which we deem it unnecessary here to repeat: 
it is extremely probable that libertines and enthusiasts, one 
party deceiving, the other deceived, taking advantage of a time 
of moral excitement, may have advanced such doctrines ; it is an 
historical fact that they were attempted to be fixed on all the 
heretical sects that appeared at the period we allude to; it is also an 
historical fact that the character of the French Albigenses and Val- 
lenses, blackened as it was by the reports of their persecutors, has 
yet been redeemed by posterity, and their sole offence reduced to 
a denial of papal authority, and an attempt to establish the prac- 
tice of Christianity upon the apostolic model. 

The heretics continued to increase; their doctrines were for- 
mally condemned by the synod of Tours in 1163, but without 
much effect. At length, in the year 1200, Innocent III., determined 
to extirpate all these abominations, gave ample commissions to 
different monks, whom he sent as emissaries to the various infected 
quarters, to preach the true faith, and excommunicate and banish 
offenders. Dominic, the future chief of the Inquisition, was the 
leader of the missionaries sent to Toulouse, the head-quarters of 
the Albigenses, so called from the district of Albigeois, a province 
in Languedoc. Both Albigenses and Vallenses, being good and 
peaceable citizens, had received every protection from the count of 
Toulouse, the lord of the territory in which they resided, who was 
suspected with some show of probability of entertaining their opi- 
nions, at least as far as opposition to papal dominion was con- 
cerned, and he for some time supported their cause; but when a 
formal excommunication was pronounced against him, he submit- 
ted to the Church, into which he was again received, only on the 
most humiliating terms. ‘“‘ The manner of the reconciliation of the 
earl of Toulouse,”’ says Limborch, ‘‘ was, according to Bzovius, 
thus :—The earl was brought before the gates of the church of St. 
Agdé in the town of that name. There were present more than 
twenty archbishops and bishops, who were met for this purpose. The 
earl swore upon the holy body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
relics of the saints, which were exposed with great reverence before 
the gates of the church and held by several prelates, that he would 
obey the commands of the Holy Roman Church. When he had thus 
bound himself by an oath, the legate ordered one of the sacred vest- 
ments to be thrown over his neck, and drawing him thereby, brought 
him into the church, and having scourged him with a whip, absolved 
him. Nor must it be omitted, that when the said earl was 
brought into the church, and received his absolution as he was 
scourging, he was so grievously torn by the stripes, that he could 
not go out by the same place by which he entered, but was forced 
to pass quite naked as he went through the lower gate of the church. 
He was also served in the same manner at the sepulchre of St. 
ged the Martyr, at New Castres, whom the earl had caused to 

slain.’ 

This reconciliation, however, availed little to the unfortunate 
count; for during his obstinacy, a crusade had been preached 
against him and his heretic subjects, and a large army of zealous 
‘* cross-bearers,’’ headed by Simon de Montfort, had invaded his 
territories, and having once been fleshed, were in no hurry to 
abandon their prey. In the year 1209 they overran the whole 
country. They utterly destroyed the town of Biterre, and when 
some of the troops hesitated to obey the orders, knowing that 
many of the inhabitants were good catholics, they were pressed on 
to the slaughter by Arnold, abbot of Citeaux, who exhorted them 
**to slay all, for the Lord knew which were his.’? Carcassonne next 
fell, and the inhabitants only saved their lives upon complying with 
the brutal and ignominious condition of marching out absolutely 
naked ; a condition to which the countess Agnes herself was ob- 
liged to submit. This disgusting requisition was probably enforced 
in ridicule of the pretended obscenities of heretical practices, but 
it is in itself a terrible example of the barbarism of the period. 
De Montfort was, by the universal consent of his companions, 
declared governor of Carcassonne and all the conquered country, 
on whose inhabitants they exercised the most unsparing cruelties. 
Meantime Dominic, acting from the first under a papal commis- 
sion for the suppression of heresy, continually pressed the neces- 
sity of a regular establishment for that purpose, and, after receiving 
additional powers from the archbishop of Toulouse, and subse- 
quently from the pope, at last obtained his ends by the regular 
establishment of the Inquisition (first instituted at Toulouse), and 
confirmed by the authority of the Lateran Council in 1216. 

Raymond soon found himself in no situation to defend his 
territories against De Montfort. In this distress, he appealed to 
the Lateran Council then sitting, represented his own sub- 








mission to the Church, and offered to answer for the orthodoxy of 
his subjects; but he could obtain no better terms than a surrender 
of all his dominions into the hands of the Church, for the use of 
his son, then a minor, with a reservation of 400 marcs of silver 
per annum to himself, and her dower to his wife, who was ac- 
knowledged to be ‘‘ a most christian lady.” 

Raymond retreated to Spain; but his son, a young man of 
spirit, collected a body of troops in Provence, and maintained the 
war against de Montfort, who at length was slain while engaged in 
besieging Toulouse. Raymond the father died in 1221; and after 
his death, his son, now count of Toulouse, succeeded in clearing 
his territories from the invaders, and banished the Inquisition. 
But a ftesh set of enemies rose up against him. Amalric, the son 
of Simon de Montfort, appealed to the king of France, claiming 
the county of Toulouse as his inheritance, and the Church pro- 
claimed a new crusade against the unfortunate Raymond. He de- 
fended himself well, but at length was blocked up in the city 
of Avignon, which was however so well supplied and garrisoned as 
to have held out against the force opposed to it, had not treachery 
been used. The pope’s legate, who accompanied the king’s army, 
requested, under pretence of arranging the dispute and preventing 
bloodshed, permission to enter the town, which was granted ; but 
when the gates were opened to admit him, a body of troops, sta- 
tioned for the purpose, rushed after him, and the besieging army 
gained possession of the city. 

Raymond was admitted to surrender on conditions, but they 
were terribly severe. He was first to abjure heresy, and submit 
himself to the Church: To take the cross, and make war five 
years against the Saracens or other enemies of the Christian 
faith: To pay down 20,000 marcs of silver as a ransom. 
That as Toulouse was a gift of the Church, he was only to 
hold a life-interest in it, and that it should not descend to his 
male heirs, but to the heirs of his daughter Joan, married to 
Alphonso, brother of king Louis of France. And lastly, 
that he should give up to the king and the Church all the 
country beyond the bishopric of Toulouse to the east on both 
sides of the Rhone. “After this,’’ says Limborch, “he sur- 
rendered himself at the Louvre to the king’s guards, till his 
daughter and five of his best-fortified castles were delivered up to 
his messengers, and the walls of Toulouse entirely demolished. 
When all this was done, in the presence of two cardinals of the 
Church of Rome, our legate in France, and the other in Eng- 
land, he was led to the high altar in a linen garment and with 
naked feet, and absolved from the sentence of excommunication.’’ 
Bernard, in his Chronicon of the Roman Pontiffs, relating this his- 
tory, says, as Bzovius tells us, * How holy a sight it was to see so 
great a man, who for so Jong a while could resist so many and 
great nations, led naked in his shirt and trousers, and with naked 
feet, to the altar.” 

Count Raymond, thus humiliated, found himself obliged to join 
in the persecution of his heretic subjects, and we hear no more 
of them until the Reformation again stirred up the old leaven; but 
it is supposed that many sought refuge with the Piedmontese, 
among whom the primitive forms of Christianity are by some be- 
lieved to have abided. 

A very full account of the Albigenses and Vullenses, both as 
regards their doctrines and their history, is to be found in Lim- 
— History of the Inquisition, and in Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 

istory. 





THE FUR TRADE IN SIBERIA. 

Yaxoursk isnot an independent government, but belongs to 
that of Irkutsk ; it has, however, a vice-governor and an indepen- 
dent chancery of its own, who regulate all its affairs, making a 
mere formal report. It contains, scattered over a wonderful extent 
of territory, about one hundred and eighty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants, composed of Russians, Yakuti, a few Tongousi and fewer 
Yukagires. Fifty thousand of the whole pay tribute, which is in 
furs, mostly sables. Those of Vittim and Olekma are considered 
the finest, blackest, and smallest to be met with, a pair reaching 
as high as three or four hundred roubles, or from fifteen to twenty 
pounds sterling. Each taxable individual pays one quarter of a 
sable, or, in general cases, each family one sable, which, if it can- 
not be procured, is compromised by the payment of thirty shillings, 
reducing the tribute per head to seven shillings and sixpence, as 
that of a Russian is ten shillings. Thus the Russian pays nomi- 
nally more, but actually less, than the aborigines ; the former pay 
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padoushnie, the latter yasack—the former always money, the lat- 
ter furs. The greatest part of the population subjected to the 
government of Yakutsk live on the banks of the Lena, and small 
streams running into it; no less than twenty thousand families 
certainly reside on them. The clear revenue derived is half a 
million of roubles, or twenty-five thousand pounds. The trade 
carried on by its numerous pedlars is very considerable, from the 
immense quantity of the skins of all sorts. Tobacco, tea, sugar, 
spirits, nankeens, cottons, kettles, knives, and the like, constitute 
the cargoes of the traders; for which they receive the skins of 
bears, wolves, sables, river otters, martins, foxes, lynxes, squirrels, 
and ermines, at very unfair prices. At Yakutsk, however, the 
value of them is well known :—bear-skins, twenty and twenty-five 
shillings ; sables, from thirty to one hundred and fifty shillings; a 
sea-otter, from ten to thirty pounds; river ditto, thirty and forty 
shillings ; a black fox, from five to twenty and even thirty pounds ; 
red and grey fox,two and three pounds—fiery-red, fifteen shil- 
lings ; the white or arctic fox, five or six shillings, and the blue 
fox, eight or ten shillings ; squirrels and ermines, sixpence to one 
shilling ; wolves, ten shillings to a guinea; while I have myself 
given seven guineas for a black wolf at Omsk: the martins which 
come from the coast of America are worth five or six shillings. 
These are the prices at Yakutsk, but they are purchased of the 
natives by the pedlars for goods enhanced one hundred and fifty 
per cent., and for one-half the price for which they sell at Ya- 
kutsk ; returning, in most cases, a clear profit of two and three 
hundred per cent., besides that the traders live upon the poor 
aborigines during the traffic.—Cochrane’s Pedestrian Journey. 





DETERMINED DEFENCE OF A CONVOY. 


Tue magnanimity which is the acknowledged characteristic of 
British seamen is well illustrated in the following anecdote, which 
we extract from ‘‘ Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney, with Remarks 
by Miss Porter, author of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw.’’’ Opposed as 
we are on principle to war and bloodshed, we freely admit that 
man must do his duty under the circumstances in which he is 
placed by Providence ; and we, therefore, give the following story 
as an illustration of the distinction between true courage and rash 
obstinacy. 

‘«¢ It was on the 5th of September, 1708, when, as the convoy of 
thirty-six sail of merchant-vessels from the Texel, this honest sea- 
man was met, nearly at the mouth of the Thames, by Commodore 
Langeron; who was at the head of six galleys, on his way to burn 
Harwich. The Frenchman thought the ships a desirable prize, 
and, making all possible haste to ensure his good fortune, gave 
orders to have them invested by four of the galleys, while his 
galley, with that of the Chevalier Mauvilliers, should attack and 
master the frigate which protected them. The English captain 
having discovered the intentions of the enemy, directed the mer- 
chants to crowd sail for the Thames; and hoping to employ the 
galleys during this movement, he bore down upon them, as if he 
intended to begin the battle. An officer who was on board Lan- 
geron’s vessel thus describes the scene :— 

‘¢ We were soon within cannon-shot, and accordingly the galley 
discharged her broadside. The frigate, silent as death, approached 
us without firing a gun. Our commodore smiled at this; for he 
mistook English resolution for cowardice: ‘ What!’ cried he, ‘is 
the frigate weary of bearing the British flag? and does she come 
to strike without a blow?’ The triumph was premature. The 
vessels drew nearer, and were within musket-shot. The galley 
continued to pour in her broadside and small arms, whilst the 
frigate preserved the most dreadful stillness: she seemed resolved 
to reserve all her terrors for close engagement $ but in a moment, 
as if suddenly struck with a panic, she tacked about and fled. No- 
thing was heard but boasting among our officers: ‘ We could at 
one blast sink an English man-of-war ; and if the coward does not 
strike in two minutes, down he goes to the bottom!’ All this 
time the frigate was in silence preparing the tragedy that was to 
ensue. Her flight was only a feint, and done with a view to 
entice us to board her in the stern. Our commodore, in such an 
apparently favourable conjuncture, ordered the galley to board, 
and bade the helmsman bury her peak in the frigate. The 
seamen and marines prepared, with their cutlasses and battle- 
axes, to execute these commands ; but the frigate, who saw our 
design, so dexterously avoided our beak as to wheel round and 
place herself directly alongside of us. Now it was that the 
English captain’s courage was manifested. As he had foreseen 





what would happen, he was ready with his grappling irons, and 
fixed us fast to his vessel. All in the galley were now as much 
exposed as on a raft; and the British artillery, charged with 
grape-shot, opened at once upon our heads. The masts were 
filled with sailors, who threw hand-grenades among us, like hail : 
not a gun was fired that did not make dreadful havoc; and our 
crew, terrified at so unexpected a carnage, no longer thinking of 
attacking, were even unable to make adefence. The officers stood 
motionless and pale, incapable of executing orders, which they had 
hardly presence of mind enough to understand ; and those men 
who were neither killed nor wounded, lay flat on the deck to 
escape the bullets. The enemy perceiving our fright, to add to 
our dismay, boarded us with a party of desperate fellows. who, 
sword in hand, hewed down all that opposed them. Our commo- 
dore, seeing the fate of the ship hang on an instant, ordered a 
general assault from our whole crew. This made them retreat to 
their vessel, but not relax the infernal fire which they continued 
to pour amongst us. 

‘The other galleys, descrying our distress, quitted their in- 
tended prey, and hastening towards us, surrounded the frigate, and 
raked her deck from all quarters. Her men were no longer able to 
keep their station; this gave us courage, and we prepared to 
board her. Twenty-five grenadiers from each galley were sent on 
this service. They met with no opposition at first; but hardly 
were they asserabled on the deck, before they once again received 
an English salute. The officers of the frigate, who were in- 
trenched within the forecastle, fired upon the boarders incessantly, 
and the rest of the crew doing similar execution through the 
gratings, at last cleared the ship. Langeron scorned to be foiled, 
and ordered another detachment to the attack; it made the 
attempt, but met with the same success. Provoked with such 
repeated failures, our commodore determined that our hatchets 
should lay open her decks and make the crew prisoners of war. 

“ After much difficulty and bloodshed, these orders were exe- 
cuted, and the seamen obliged to surrender. The officers, who 
were yet in the forecastle, stood it out for some time longer ; but 
superiority of numbers compelled them also to lay down their 
arms. Thus were all the ship’s company prisoners, except the 
captain. He had taken refuge in the cabin; where, from a small 
window in the door, he fired upon us unremittingly, and declared, 
when called upon to surrender, that he would spill the last drop of 
his blood before he would see the inside of a French prison. The 
English officers (who had by this time been conducted on board 
our galley, and who afterwards acknowledged that their testimony 
was part of their orders, ) described their captain as ‘a man quite 
fool-hardy ; as one determined to blow the frigate into the air, 
rather than strike!’ and painted his resolution in such colours as 
made even their conquerors tremble. The way to the powder- 
room led through the cabin; therefore, as he had the execution of 
his threat fully in his power, we expected every moment to see the 
ship blown up, our prize and our prisoner both escape our hands, 
and we, from being grappled to the vessel, suffer almost the same 
fate in the explosion. In this extremity, it was thought best to 
summon the captain in gentle terms, and to promise him the most 
respectful treatment if he would surrender. He only answered by 
firing as fast as possible. 

‘* At length the last remedy was to be tried—to select a few reso- 
lute men, and to take him dead or alive. For this purpose, a 
serjeant and twelve grenadiers were sent, with bayonets fixed, to 
break open the cabin-door ; and if he would not give up arms, to 
run him through the body. The captain was prepared for every 
species of assault, and before the serjeant, who was at the head of 
his detachment, could execute his commission, the besieged shot 
him dead; and threatening the grenadiers with the same fate if 
they persisted, he had the satisfaction to see them take to flight. 
Their terror was so complete, that they refused to renew the 
engagement, though led on by several of our officers; and the 
officers themselves recoiled at the entrance of the passage, and 
alleged as their excuse, that as they could advance but one at a 
time into the room, the English captain (whom they called the 
Devil) would kill them all, one after the other. 

‘‘The commodore, ashamed of this pusillanimity, was forced 
again to have recourse to persuasion. A deputation was sent to 
the closed door; and the captain, ceasing to fire, condescended to 
hear their message. He returned a short answer—‘I shall now 
submit to my destiny; but as brave men should surrender only to 
the brave, bring your commander to me, for he alone amongst 
you has steadily stoed his ground ; and to him only will I resign 
my sword,” 

‘* The commodore was as surprised as delighted with the unex- 
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pecied success of this embassy. Everything being arranged, the 
dvor of the cabin was opened, and its dauntless defender appeared 
to us, in the person of a little, hump-backed, pale-faced man, 
altogether as deformed in body as he was perfect in mind. The 
Chevalier Langeron complimented him on his bravery, and added, 
that ‘his present captivity was but the fortune of war, and that 
he should have no reason to regret being a prisoner.’ 

“« ¢T feel no regret,’ replied the little captain ; ‘ my charge was 
the fleet of merchant-men, and my duty called me to defend them, 
though at the expense of my vessel. I prolonged the engagement 
until I saw from my cabin-window that they were all safe within 
the mouth of the Thames ; and to have held out longer would 
have been obstinacy, not courage. In what light my services may 
be represented to my countrymen, I know not, neither do I care. 
I might, perhaps, have had more honour of them, by saving her 
Majesty's ship by flight; but this consolation remains, that 
though I have lost it and my own liberty together, I have served 
England faithfully ; and while I enrich the public, and rescue her 
wealth from the gripe of her enemies, I cannot consider myself 
unhappy. Your kind treatment of me may meet a return: my 
countrymen will pay my debt of gratitude; for the Power which 
now yields me to your hands may one day put you in theirs.’ 

‘The noble boldness with which he expressed himself charmed 
the commodore: he returned his sword to him with these words : 
‘Take, sir, a weapon which no man better deserves to wear ! 
Forget that you are my prisoner, but ever remember that we are 
friends.’ 





WESTMINSTER HALL*. 


EveEN in busy Term-time, unless something extraordinary is 
going on, Westminster Hall has a quiet, staid, unbustling kind of 
look, not out of keeping with its judicial associations and archi- 
tectural character. A few idlers may be seen pacing up and down 
its spacious area; the doors leading into the different courts 
swing backwards and forwards as people pass out and in; barris- 
ters wigged and gowned cross the vision of the muser, as he gazes 
around, or lifts his eye to the noble roof of interlaced chestnut 
which spans the hall: but there is scarcely any noise, and no con- 
fusion. The stranger may be more startled by the echo of his 
own footsteps than by any other sound which reaches his ear ; and 
as he admires the symmetry of an apartment 270 feet in length 
and 74 in breadth, while the roof is 90 feet from the pavement, 
he will be quite disposed to admit that the ‘‘ local habitation ’’ of 
EnGutsu Law is worthy of the English name. 

Westminster Hall was built originally by William Rufus ; but 
was completely re-edified by Richard II., and having been com- 
pleted in 1398, the present building may be considered as nearly 
four centuries and a half old. If we could give eyes and ears to 
those old chestnut ribs which hang over us, what a long and 
varied story could they tell! Feastings of monarchs and nobles 
on coronation evenings ; solemn trials for high treason, when the 
court was composed of the greatest of the land, and the prisoners 
wore illustrious names and titles ; outpourings of eloquence, when 
impeached state criminals heard their deeds blazoned by fervid 
minds and tongues, and shrank from their own pictures ; and 
also, alas! law sometimes attempting to trample on equity, and 
power setting its heel on justice. But these scenes were the holi- 
days of Westminster Hall; its ordinary aspect was of a humbler 
and a more vulgar kind. Though now each court has its own 
retreat, and the Hall, divested of all ornament, is used as a pro- 
menade in ordinary, there was once a time, not very remote, when 
all that spacious area was encumbered with wooden divisions, or 
boxes ; when cach court sat here, openly to view ; and when even 
traffic was permitted to enter, and booksellers, sempstresses, and 
glovers gave the place the aspect of a bazaar—the trade of law and 
the law of trade playing into each other's hands! Modern im- 
provement has swept Westminster Hall; built shrines for each 
court ; and driven traffic abroad :—the administration of law has 
now a decent—nay, a solemn and impressive exterior. 

But let us pass from the open Hall into some one of the courts : 
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the doors leading into each are all arranged on one side ; the wall 
on our right hand being pierced, to give admission to a building of 
very modern date, thrown up on the outside of the Hall, and 
attached to it. The King’s (Queen’s) Bench, the Common Pleas, 
the Exchequer, and the Chancery courts, are before us ; we have 
only to choose which to enter. But how miserably small all of 
them are !—the lofty notions engendered by the lofty Hall shrink 
almost into nothing, as we all huddle together ; we get too near 
the barristers’ wigs, and can safely speculate on the stuff they are 
made of! There was doubtless a reason for making the courts so 
paltry-looking as they are ; dignity was sacrificed to business. In 
order to get gradually used to the transition, we may go back 
again into the Hall, and ask how these different courts came to 
exist, and how it is, that as justice is ‘‘ one and indivisible,’’ so 
many different forms should have been contrived, in order to 
administer it to a justice-loving people. 

The space between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter being greater 
than a certain observed uniformity of distance between all the 
other planets, it was thrown out, as a suggestion, that there was 
possibly an undiscovered planet in the interval, just as it was 
supposed that a fifth continent remained to be discovered on. our 
globe. A fifth solid continent was not discovered, but many 
islands, large and small, have been—forming a fifth quarter of the 
world. So, another large planet, fit to take rank between Mars 
and Jupiter, has mo¢ been discovered, but four small ones have 
been, all revolving in that portion of our solar system which ana- 
logy pointed to. But astronomers, somewhat annoyed by these 
petty globes, have hinted that they may be fragments of a larger 
world, which once revolved where they do now, and which was 
blown to pieces by some tremendous explosion. That which is 
guess in astronomy, may be said to be certainty in the history of 
our law. The four courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, have all sprung out of one—only they have 
gradually grown up, assumed separate jurisdictions, and pro- 
ceeded by different forms, until at last modern legislation has 
nearly reunited them, by giving the three courts of common law 
nearly a uniformity of process. Greater matters than even our 
courts of law have sprung from one root. The Witenagemote, or 
meeting of the wise, which advised with our Anglo-Saxon kings 
on all that related to affairs of state and affairs of justice, became, 
it is said, under our first Anglo-Norman kings, the Great Council, 
where nobles alone shared with the king in the business of the rude 
legislation of the time. But as administering justice between man 
and man was too common and too heavy a business to be over- 
taken at the casual meetings of the council, or in the spare time of 
the king, the judicial business was delegated to certain officers of 
the royal household, who attended to it in the hall of the royal 
palace. Proceedings being written down as a memorial and 
a guide, and parties present being called upon to bear record or 
witness of the particular facts, the Aula Regis, where justice was 
administered in the name and on the behalf of the king, became a 
court of record. The business of the Aula Regis was of a three- 
fold kind. The judges had to attend to the king’s pleas, wherein, as 
head or master, he prosecuted on behalf of the state or the public ; 
to common pleas, between subject and subject ; and pleas of the 
exchequer, relating to the royal revenue. From this division of 
its business, the Aula Regis was dissolved into the three courts of 
common law; and when advancing civilisation, as well as war and 
turmoil, made it to be felt as an enormous grievance that the 
administration of justice should follow the movements of the king, 
the convenience of a fixed seat of justice led to the celebrated 
enactment of Magna Charta, that common pleas should no longer 
follow the king, but be held in some certain place. Gradually, 
therefore, the courts became stationary at Westminster Hall ; and 
to supply the lack of justice in different parts of the kingdom, 
after royal progresses ceased, the practice was established of 
sending the judges on justice-dispensing tours, first at irregular 
and more distant intervals of time, and at last regularly in circuits. 

The history of Westminster Hall may be termed the history of 
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the country. The nature of that traditionary system called the 
**common law,’’ with all the additions and alterations made in it 
and to it by statute law and the decisions of judges ; the growth of 
equity as opposed apparently to common law, but in reality as 
aiding and combining with it ; the gradual development of the 
law of evidence and trial by jury, from their rude beginnings to 
their present condition; with all the collateral topics which rise 
out of them—present much matter for the information of younger 
readers, for whose benefit we may attempt to take up the general 
subject. Meantime, we present them with a few extracts from a 
recently-published work, which may serve as an introduction. 
The work, whose title we have given in a note, is full of very 
readable matter, and much valuable information. It is not 
deficient in research and accuracy, though in one or two instances 
the author has fallen into palpable mistakes, and also repeats the 
same story in different parts of his work. Our extracts, however, 
will enable the reader to form his own judgment of the style and 
character of the book. 


“* Sir William Jones has observed, that ‘the only road to the 
highest stations in this country is that of the law*:’ and probably 
it is to a general conviction of this kind that we owe the multitude 
of aspirants for its honours and dignities. There is no profession 
in the country in whose character and prospects so much interest 
is felt, and which exercises so important an influence upon our 
social and political relations. Those who are the most prominent 
in its ranks are well known to the public, and there are few persons 
to be met with who are not. more or less, connected with some one 
belonging to it. 

‘* At the bar and on the bench have been found those who, in 
the worst and darkest times, have nobly vindicated the supremacy 
of the laws, and, despite the ambition of despotic sovereigns and 
the fury of licentious demagogues, have defended the rights of the 
people and the prerogatives of the crown. 

‘* In allusion to the repeated attempte of James I. to overawe 
his parliaments, Mr. Godwin observes, that ‘it is impossible to 
review these proceedings without feeling that the liberties of 
England are to no man so deeply indebted as to Sir Edward 
Coke.’ And in how many instances have those liberties been 
preserved by the intrepidity and independence of the judges of 
England! How many evils have we been spared—seeing that we, 
like every other government resting upon publie opinion as its 
basis, have ever been oscillating between extremes—by the purity 
and impartiality with which justice has been administered amongst 
us! ‘In my mind,’ says the greatest orator of our age, ‘he was 
guilty of no error—he was chargeable with no exaggeration—he 
was betrayed by his fancy into no metaphor, who once said that all 
we see about us, king, lords and commons, the whole machinery 
of the state—all the apparatus of the system, and its varied work- 
ings, end in simply bringing twelve good men into a box.’ Bacon 
has expressed his conviction of the vast importance of our judicial 
system, in terms not less pointed and forcible. ‘When any of the 
four pillars of government,’ says he, ‘ase mainly shaken or weak- 
ened, men had need to pray for fair weather.’ ’’ 

‘« It is a great mistake to suppose that the bar is in modern times 
more aristocratic than of old. We have, indeed, among us some 
few eminent men, who have sprung from the lower classes, and 
have found in‘ parts and poverty,’ the pathway to honour. But 
what are these among so many? And one reason of this is, 
that in modern days, the Universities have not been so accessible 
to persons of small means, and humble birth, as formerly. Look, 
for example, at the case of the great John Selden. His father is 
described by Aubrey, as having been ‘a yeomanly man of about 40/. 
per annum.’ He also is supposed to have pursued the trade of a 
wheelwright, and to have assisted his family by his talents as a 
musician. Selden was sent to Chichester free-school, and, at the 
age of fourteen, obtained an exhibition, and was admitted fellow 
of Hart Hall, Oxford. He thus received the best possible educa- 
tion which the afforded. Lord-keeper Guilford declared that 
if he had had 100/. a-year, he had never been a lawyer. 

‘* Noy left his son 500/., and 100 marks a-year, which, it was 
said, was amply sufficient to bring him up to his father’s profession. 
Lord-keeper North, when a student, was allowed only 60/7. a- 
—_ Jeffreys had an allowance of 40/. a-year, and 10/. for 
clothes. 





* “ Sir E. Coke has given a list of ‘aear two hundred great aud noble 
families which had, even in Lis time, risen by the law.’ se 














‘* Again, in former times, success at the bar was the result of 
some happy ‘ hit,’ some fortunate event, a leader being taken ill, 
an important point being overlooked, a case occurring in which a 
knowledge of some recondite branch of law is required, and of 
which there is only one person at the bar who knows anything. 
Those were times in which many men could say, with Lord Mans- 
field, that they never knew the difference between an income of 
three hundred a-year, and one of as many thousands. But in our 
times the case is very different. The young barrister, after he has 
taken his oaths, and duly apparelled himself in wig and gown, 
takes his seat on one of the back benches, After having exhibited 
himself for some time in this position, a friendly attorney entrusts 
to-him ‘ a motion of course,’ or ‘a consent brief,’ by which he has 
an opportunity of addressing the bench or woolsack for a fraction 
of a minute, and also of making a certain agreeable entry in his 
‘fee-book.’ The attorney then, perhaps, confides a more important 
task to his hands—he discharges his duty with quickness and ad- 
dress—his name becomes known to the judge—on the circuit he 
obtains a prosecution or two, which introduces him to the notice 
of the country attorneys—he gets on by degrees, until he obtains 
a moderate practice—he acquires the favour of a leader, and at 
last gets spoken of as a rising young man—a fortunate death 
occurs on his circuit—he succeeds the deceased—business flows in 
on him—he applies to the chancellor for a silk gown, which is 
given to him, and he leads on his circuit. 

‘* Besides, the expenses of admission to the bar, and of the 
professional education, without which admission is of little value, 
have of late years much increased. An admired writer on law 
‘studies has declared that a clear income of at least (the italics are 
his own) 150/., and that managed with the greatest economy, ‘ is 
generally speaking a sine gué non to a successful entrance into the 
profession.’ ‘In our opinion,’ says the author of an admirable 
review of the work from which we have quoted, ‘if the candidate 
be not blessed with a commanding connexion, he should have 
enough to keep him for eight or ten years, so as to give him a fair 
chance, and something to fall back upon should he fail. It would 
be difficult to go circuit and sessions, buy books and live comfort- 
ably, for less than three times the income named by Mr. Warren.’ 
How strangely do these assertions sound to those who have been 
taught by precept and example, that in ‘ parts and poverty’ lie the 
secret of success at the bar! Looking to the great men who have 
from time to time shed light and glory on their age, such asser- 
tions appear anything but reconcileable with fact. Lord Eldon 
was originally intended for the church. When at Oxford, he was 
fortunate enough to obtain the chancellor’s prize for the best 
English essey. Considering that henceforth his fortune was made, 
he was bold enough to persuade a beautiful and interesting girl to 
elope with him. They were married, and John Scott was re- 
garded as a lost man. The difficulty in which he thus involved 
himself, compelled him to relinquish all idea of the church, and to 
enter himself for the bar : he—the son of a coal-whipper at New- 
castle—died an earl of the English peerage, in possession of an 
enormous fortune, and after having for more than twenty-six years 
presided over the high court of chancery. He says, that after he 
had kissed hands on receiving the great seal, the king said to him, 
‘ Give my remembrances to Lady Eldon.’ He acknowledged his 
Majesty’s condescension, but intimated his ignorance of Lady 
Eldon’s claims to such a notice. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he replied, ‘ I 
know how much I owe Lady Eldon. I know you would have made 
yourself a country curate, and that she has made you my Lord 
Chancellor.’ And the old king was right. But where Scott 
succeeded, how many would have failed? How many, when all 
the cares and anxieties that are attendant on early marriages, 
made without regard to prudence, in a pecuniary point of view. 
are pressing on them— 

‘** Increasing debts, perplexing duns, 
And nothing for the younger sons’— 
how many could apply themselves, with the assiduity which they 
ought, to the study of a difficult profession? 

“**You charge me eighty sequins,’ said an Italian noble to 2 
sculptor, ‘ fora bust that you made in ten days!’ ‘ You forget,’ 
replied the sculptor, ‘ that I have been thirty years learning to 
make that bust in ten days. 

‘¢ There is an opinion current in the minds of the public, that 
the bar is a profession, in a pecuniary sense, highly profitable, 
and a few instances of immense fortunes which have been made in 
it, have been pointed to as evidencing the justice of this opinion. 
Sir Samuel Romilly is said to have realised an income of upwards 
of 15,000/. a-year, at the latter end of his life; and in our own 
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days, enormous retaining fees have, on several occasions, been 
given to counsel. Sir Charles Wetherell is known to have received 
7,000 guineas for opposing the Municipal Corporations’ Bill at the 
bar of the house of lords ; and it is generally understood that Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde’s retaining fee, in the case of the British Iron Com- 
pany against Mr. Attwood, was not less than 3000 guineas.” The 
leader of the home circuit is said to have had 113 retainers during 
the last ('839) spring circuit. Conveyancing is probably the 
most profitable branch of the profession; but of late years the 
profits of the conveyancer have been very much diminished. 

«‘ The eloquence of the English bar belongs to a later period in 
history than that of which we have been speaking. From the time 
of Lord Cowper down to the days of Erskine, we can boast a series 
of forensic orators, who, in the highest attributes of eloquence, 
would vie with the most renowned speakers that have adorned 
our senate. It will also be found, that accomplished as these have 
been as orators, they have been also often profound, and always well- 
read lawyers: for it is an error to suppose that law-learning and 
eloquence are incompatible; and a far greater error to suppose, 
that in modern time, any ‘figures of speech’ will compensate for 
an intimate acquaintance with the principles of the law, and the 
practice of the courts. 

‘‘ Lord Erskine, in a letter which has been published, says, 
‘That no man can a great advocate, who is no lawyer. The 
thing is impossible.’? In former times, however, when oratory was 
in greater requisition at the bar than at present, the thing was far 
more possible. Now the judges have a habit of interrupting 
counsel with remarks and questions, with a view of shortening 
proceedings, which would, to borrow the age of a learned 
friend, at once ‘ throw on his back’ any barrister who should ven- 
ture before them with but little knowledge of law, despite all his 
quickness and eloquence. When Lord Brougham heard a counsel 
addressing the court in a flowery strain, he sarcastically observed 
some one near him, ‘ Poor young man! he has read the wrong 

hillips.’ 

‘* It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that the most suc- 
cessful advocate is he that is the most eloquent. The present 
Lord Abinger, who on all hands must be admitted to have been 
the first advocate of his time, had not the remotest pretensions to 
eloquence. His style was colloquial; he ¢alked over the jury. 
He never bullied them, attempting, like his great antagonist, Mr. 
Brougham, to wring verdicts from them, and to force them, reluc- 
tant and terrified, to do his bidding. His bearing towards them 
was bland and respectful; he took care never to alarm them with 
the fury of rhetoric; he was fluent, and as Johnson said of 
Churchiil, was a tree that only bore crabs, but bore a great many. 
Sir Albert Pell was another instance of a successful advocate who 
never ‘trod the primrose paths’ of flowery speech. He was 
famous for violating the rules of grammar and pronunciation 
every time he opened his mouth. He was verbose and prolix, 
and yet succeeded in getting verdicts. This secret might be 
learnt from the following anecdote:—A gentleman happened 
to be in a room with him the day after he had been engaged 
in an important cause in the neighbourhood, and made some 
slight allusion to the tautologous speech which the learned coun- 
sel had delivered. Pell immediately acknowledged the justice 
of the censure. ‘I certainly was confoundedly jong,’ he said, 
‘but did you observe the foreman, a heavy-looking fellow in a 
yellow waistcoat? No more than one idea could ever stay in his 
thick head at a time, and I resolved that mine should be that one ; 
so I hammered on till I saw by his eyes that he had got it. Do 
you think I cared for what you young critics might say?’ Lord 
Brougham used to say of Pell’s style of speaking, ‘ that it was not 
eloquence, it was pelloguence, and deserved to have a chapter in 
books of rhetoric to itself.’ 

‘* A bold, familiar, and forcible manner, conveying to the minds 
of all present a belief that you are in earnest, is the most effective 
style for addressing a jury. An editor of a newspaper brought an 
action against three gentlemen who had been attacked in his 
paper, and who had vindicated their character by inflicting on him 
the severest chastisement. Mr. Charles Phillips, who was of 
counsel for the plaintiff, made a splendid speech, depicting with 
great cloquence the cruelty with which his client had been treated, 
and managed very evidently to carry the jury along with him. Mr. 
(afterwards Justice) Taunton, who appeared for the defendant, 
quickly obliterated the impression that his brilliant opponent had 
made, by saying in a powerful, but familar tone, ‘ My friend’s 
eloquent complaint in plain English amounts to this, that his 


* The fee indorsed on the brief was 1000 guineas. 














client has received a good horse-whipping—and mine is as short— 
that he richly deserved it!’ 

“In ancient times the clergy monopolised all the learning in the 
kingdom. They were statesmen, lawyers, sometimes generals, 
physicians, and surgeons. The honours of this last profession they 
were afterwards compelled to share with the barbers. 

‘In the reign of Henry III. the ecclesiastical superiors of the 
clergy interfered, and forbad their practising in the secular courts; 
but the profits they derived from their practice made many openly 
defy, and others secretly evade, this command. The coif, or patch 
of black silk, which we see at the top of our serjeants’ wigs to 
this day, was invented at this time in order to conceal the priests’ 
tonsures. We may perceive, at present, many evidences that clergy- 
men were the predecessors of our present ‘ learned friends’ at 
Westminster. The gown and band now worn, are clearly bor- 
rowed from the ecclesiastical habit; the wig is a later invention ; 
the term ‘clerk,’ as applied to several officers in our law-courts, 
points also to an ecclesiastical origin. The six clerks in chancery 
were originally the clerks in the king’s chapel, over whom pre- 
sided the arch-chaplain or dean, called the chancellor, who was 
also the king’s confessor, and was said to have the charge of his 
conscience. The six clerks were ecclesiastics to a very late period 
of our history, and forfeited their offices if they attempted to 
marry. An act of Parliament, passed in the fourteenth year of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign, relieved them from this disability, pro- 
bably because they were no longer clergy. The clergy were not 
enabled to marry until sixteen years afterwards. 

“The office of Chancellor continued longer in the possession of 
ecclesiastics than any other. Until the fall of Wolsey, when the 
sceptre departed from the Church, and that overwhelming influ- 
ence in civil matters which she had so long exercised, to the great 
detriment of religion, had for ever passed away, the great seal was 
usually held by adean or archdeacon, or was confided to one of 
the king’s chaplains. We are told that there were one hundred 
and twenty-six clegymen who at different times held this important 
and onerous office. After Wolsey’s time, and previous to the days 
of Lord Bacon, it was held, at three different times, by dignified ec- 
clesiastics; and Bacon himself was succeeded by Williams, Dean of 
Westminster, who was the last clerical functionary intrusted with 
the seals. We proceed to make a few brief observations on the 
important office itself. 

‘* To trace the rise of the equitable jurisdiction of the Chancellor 
in England, however interesting it might be, would demand far 
greater space than we can afford. We may still observe, that the 
result of inquiries into the records of the chancery court show, 
that the chief business of that court, in ancient times, did not arise, 
as is often supposed, from the introduction of uses of land, as very 
few applications on the subject are found to have been made 
during the first four or five reigns after the equitable jurisdiction 
of the court appears to have been fully established. By far the 
greater number of the ancient petitions appear to have been pre- 
sented, in consequence of assaults and trespasses, which were cog- 
nisable at common law, but for which the party complaining was 
unable to obtain redress, from the protection afforded to his adver- 
sary by some powerful baron, or sheriff, or other officer ofthe county 
in which they occurred. To supply the defects and mitigate the 
rigour of the common law, is generally understood to have been 
considered the duties of the chancellor at a later period. 

“‘It has been a usual complaint that the difficulty of under- 
standing law is greatly aggravated by the barbarous phraseology 
in which the lawyers write. 

‘¢ An M.D. once reproached a learned counsel with what Mr. 
Bentham would call the ‘ uncognoscibility ’ of the technical terms 
oflaw. ‘ Now, for example,’ said he, ‘I never could comprehend 
what you meant by docking an entail.’ ‘My dear doctor,’ replied 
the barrister, ‘ Idon’t wonder at that, but I will soon explain the 
meaning of the phrase: it is doing what your profession never 
consent to—suffering a recovery!’ Technical terms must always 
seem uncouth and be unintelligible to those to whom the science 
in which they are used is unknown, and perhaps, abstractedly 

ing, law are not one whit more barbarous and uncog- 
noscible than those of any other science. 

“The phrases used in Scottish law are even more difficult and 
obscure than those in use on this side of Tweed; and this arises 
from the circumstance that the Scotch lawyers employ words in 
ordinary use in a certain technical sense. When a judge wishes to 
be peremptory in an order, he ordains parties to condescend; when 
he intends to be mild, he recommends them to dose their pleas. 
When anybody thinks proper to devise his estates for the benefit 
of the poor, he is considered by the law of Scotland to mortify 
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them. Witnesses are brought into court upon a diligence, and 
before they can be examined, they must be purged. If a man 
loses his deceased elder brother’s estate, it is called a conquest ! 
The elegant phrases of ‘ blasting you at the horn,’ ‘ poinding your 
estate,’ ‘ consigning you to the fisc,’ exceed any barbarisms for 
which Westminster Hall need to blush. We have, however, 
assuredly some phrases which sound strange in laymen’s ears— 
docking an entail—seised in fee—villains in gross, &c. 

‘* When Sir Thomas More was at Bruges, some bold doctor 
offered a challenge to the world, to dispute on any given subject. 
More readily accepted the challenge, and proposed the following 
question :—‘ Whether beasts taken in withernam can be re- 
plevied?’ This question, touching a point of our municipal law, 
abashed the sophist who pretended to universal knowledge, and 
who at once withdrew from the field. 

‘The judges in the courts of law and equity are esteemed by 
the constitution of very great dignity and importance. Striking 
in a superior court of law, or at the assizes, is more penal than 
striking in the king’s palace; an offence which our law used 
anciently to visit with the utmost severity. Previously to the 
Conquest, we learn from Blackstone, to strike any one in the king’s 
court of justice, or even to draw a sword therein, was a capital 
felony ; but our law exchanged the loss of life for that of limb; 
now such an offence may be punished with the loss of the right 
hand, imprisonment for life, and forfeiture of goods and chattels, 
and of the profits of lands for life. Those even who are guilty of 
having used threatening or reproachful words toa judge sitting in a 
court are guilty of a high misprision, and have been punished with 
large fines, imprisonment, and corporeal punishment. Even an 
affray or riot near the courts, though out of their actual view, is 
punished with fine and imprisonment. So highly does the law 
respect the dignity and consequence of the judicial character. 
Bacon, when Lord Keeper, pronounced a decree against Lord 
Clifton, who was so enraged at it, that he publicly declared that 
‘he was sorry he had not stabbed the Lord Keeper in his chair, the 
moment he had pronounced judgment.’ For this imprudent 
speech he was committed to the Tower. Bacon appears to have 
conducted himself with great and commendable moderation. 
Writing to Buckingham, he says, ‘I pray your lordship, in hum- 
bleness, to let his majesty know that I little fear the Lord Clifton, 
but I much fear the example that will animate ruffians and rodo- 
monti, extremely against the seats of justice, which are his majesty’s 
own seats—yea, and against all authority and greatness, if this 
pass without public censure and example, it having gone already 
so far, as that the person of a baron hath been committed to the 
Tower.’ 

“‘ Exalted as is the dignity of the judge, his labours are severe, 
his responsibility heavy. He is often placed in such situations as 
require from him the utmost control of his feelings, while his 
daily occupations demand the constant exercise of the highest 
faculties of his mind, and this especially in the dispensing of 
criminal justice, and most especially at a period when our criminal 
code was disgraced bya severity unknown to almost every other 
country in the world, and unworthy of a people to whom religion 
and civilisation were known. Remembering that he was placed 
on the bench not to make but to administer—not to alter but to 
declare the law, a humane and intelligent judge must have felt, 
and perhaps at times may even now feel, a severe conflict between 
his feelings and his duty. 

“The * Morality of Law and Lawyers’ is neither superior nor 
inferior in its quality to the morality of any other class ; and it is 
to nothing but the ignorance of calumniators that the opinion of 
its inferiority can be ascribed. There are indeed some practices in 
the profession which we would fain see abandoned ; and we are 
eonfident that their abandonment, without diminishing the actual 
gains of the lawyer, would tend considerably to exalt him in the 
estimation of the public. We refer to those fictitious charges 

shich swell the amount of the solicitors’ bills ; charges often for 
work not done by them, or perhaps not done at all; charges 
sometimes for the merest trifles and performance of the most in- 
significant duties. Every one who has been honoured with the 
perusal of a document of this kind, will recal to his recollection the 
words ‘Term fee,’ ‘ Procuration fee,’ ‘Attending counsel and 
delivering brief,’ ‘Attending to get deeds stamped,’ ‘ Drawing lease 
for a year,’ and numberless other items of a similar character 
which have crowded the awful sheets. Now when it is remembered 
that it is some errand-boy or inferior clerk, whose services are 
valued at ten shillings a week, that leaves the brief at the counsel’s 
chambers, the fee usually charged surely appears too high; 
and also that it is, in nine cases out of ten, a stationer that obtains 


the stamps affixed to the parchment, for which he is paid nothing, 
the charge for this can hardly be defended; nor can the sum which 
the client is called on to pay for Drawing a lease for a year, a 
merely formal document, be defended, seeing that it is invariably 
prepared either by the aforesaid clerk or the aforesaid stationer. 
‘We could continue our remarks on this subject much longer, but 
enough has been said to direct public attention to the subject. We 
allude to it in a spirit the very reverse of hostility to the solicitors ; 
we do so with no other wish than that they would reform their 
practice, and put down, by the most effectual means possible, the 
malicious and ungenerous insinuations to which they have been 
subjected. Weare far from believing them as a body overpaid : 
it is not the amount of their gains we challenge; it is the form 
and means in which and by which these gains are acquired to 
which we object. We believe that the fair amount of these gains 
has in modern times been greatly diminished through the activity 
of interlopers and the deficiencies of the law. In the country, at 
this moment, there are a considerable number of persons, neither 
certificated nor attorneys, prosecuting a thriving practice, greatly 
to the detriment of those who to fit themselves for their profession 
have spent a considerable time in study as well as paid heavy 
duties to the government. This is an evil which cries aloud for 
speedy remedy, and we do trust that in fairness, and for the pro- 
tection of an honourable profession, something will speedily be 
done. 





A MORNING RAMBLE IN SMYRNA. 


Tuer: is no place regarding which I ever had so many varied 
associations as Smyrna. My first were of reverence and awe, as, 
when a boy, I used to read of the seven churches of Asia; and 
heard clergymen speak from the pulpit of the present fallen great- 
ness of these once-favoured spots. My second were caused by read- 
ing in the grocer’s shop-window, ‘* Fine new Smyrna figs,’’ while 
my mouth watered to taste them. Later associations of Smyrna 
were—of the city of the plague, the dead-cart, livid corpses, oil- 
skin cloaks, and people avoiding to touch one another in passing 
in the street; and my latest were—as being the rendezvous of 
almost all the assassins, bullies, thieves, gamblers, and villains, 
which infest the Levant. 

All these varied recollections of churches, figs, plague, and 
assassins, and every thought I may say which has passed through 
my mind in regard to Smyrna during a period of nearly thirty 
years, stood in clear array before me, as I hastily performed my 
toilet, previous to my appearing on deck to view the place that had 
so long and so deeply interested my fancy. 

The sun had been risen nearly two hours. The deck of our 
steamer was almost entirely cleared of passengers and luggage, 
. while round the sides thirty or forty boatmen were calling out, in 
Greek or Italian, for the portage of the few that yet remained. 
Smyrna lay stretching out from the stern of our vessel, and seemed 
to the eye a sort of crescent of irregularly-built houses, situated on 
a plain; while behind it rose a chain of hills, and on the top of 
one of them ruins of an older date. After enjoying for some little 
time the view from the quarter-deck, I jumped into one of the 
little boats, and was rapidly pulled towards the shore. We had not 
proceeded far before one of the boatmen said, with an air of great 
satisfaction, ‘‘ How you do, sir? me hope you very bono this 
day.’’ I replied, I was very well, and asked him if be could talk 
much English. He rejoined, “O yes! me talk English very 
much ; me interpreter for all English gentlemans come here ; me 
your interpreter ; me very honest man, me non cattiva, me not 
cheat same as other dragomans; all dragomans in Smyrna bar- 
benti (scoundrel), me non barbenti.”” After thus delivering 
himself, the boatman or drag for he d both—rested 
upon his oars, and drew from his breast a book, in which were a 
few real English names, and a great many forged ones, certifying 
that Andrionaico was a very honest man, and might safely be 
trusted by any Englishman, as dragoman, purveyor, &c. &c. J 
told him that I did not want any dragoman, as I could speak the 
language myself. At this information his countenance fell, but he 
said I would at least give him a certificate of his honesty. This, 
however, I refused to do, and he, putting the book in his pocket in 
high dudgeon, bent to his oars, and began again to pull for the 
shore. The boat was much larger than an ordinary caique of 





Constantinople, as well as much clumsier and stronger-looking. It 
was pulled by another man besides Andrionaico ; they sometimes 
sat, and sometimes stood, as they handled their oars ; and I found 





afterwards that caiques so small and light as those of Stamboul 
were not used in this port. 
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On arrival at a low wooden quay, I threw a piastre in the bottom 
of the boat, and jumped ashore ; but one of the boatmen cried out 
that it was too little, while the other followed me, saying he was 
not a boatman, and begging I would allow him something for 
translating for me on the voyage from the steamer to the shore. I 
was almost confounded at the fellow’s impudence, and answered 
him in no very select phrases ; while he, seeing I was more noisy 
than profitable, re-entered the boat, and again pulled for the 
steamer. I had not been two days in Smyrna, until I learned that 
Andrionaico, the ‘very honest man,’’ was-one of the biggest 
rogues in the town. His father was a Maltese, and his mother a 
Smyrniote; and if reports are true, fitter parents to make a 
roguish son could not be found anywhere. 

It was about six in the morning when I landed at the quay, and 
began to traverse the town. I found Frank and Turkish cafés in 
abundance, and all well filled with customers. The Greek, wine, 
and rakee shops were, however, by far the most numerous, and, 
as I wended my way through the long crooked street, that runs 
close upon the shore from one end of Smyrna to the other, I 
observed even at that early hour many drunken brawls, and in 
two instances saw the bright steel glitter in the morning sun, as 
long knives were drawn with the intention of steeping them in 
blood. In one of these cases the party saved himself by a preci- 
pitate retreat to another wine-shop, where, closing the door, the 
fugitive remained safe, while his antagonist stood in the street 
calling on him to come out to his death. How long this blood- 
thirsty Greek might have stood ere his ire was cooled I know not, 
for a party of armed police chancing to pass, they took him away, 
and ordered the wine-keeper again to open his door, and the crowd 
dispersed, evidently disappointed that no blood had been spilt. 
The other case was that of a quarrel between two Greeks who 
were sitting gambling at a little table. One of them drew his 
knife, and was in the act of stabbing his adversary when his hand 
was grasped, and the knife wrenched from it, with the speed of 
lightning. This was done by a man who was standing behind, 
looking on at the game, and who I suspected was a confederate 
of the man who was gaining, apparently more indebted to the 
telegraphing of his companion than to his own luck. Assassina- 
tions are here very common, and during the six days I remained 
in Smyrna at this time, a day never passed in which I did not see 
brawlers issue from the wine-shops, ‘‘ on deadly purpose bent.’’ 
During these six days, there were five Greeks assassinated in wine- 
shop brawls. 

After I had traversed the long street from end to end, I retraced 
my steps to about the centre of it, and then struck directly through 
the town towards the hills. After leaving the main thoroughfare, 
I found the streets become very dirty and narrow, scarcely one of 
them possessing a good-looking house, but entirely composed of 
mean, low buildings. I had not walked far before the streets 
began to ascend, which they continued to do until I was outside 
of the town. The morning was very warm, and the exertion neces- 
sary to climb the rough and hilly lanes had so far exhausted me, 
that I was glad to sit down on the burnt-up grass, and enjoy 
the scene around me. In front was the Gulf of Smyrna, on 
whose bosom lay at anchor about thirty merchant vessels of all 
nations, two steamers, and two men-of-war. In the distance, 
several villages could be seen skirting the far-off shore of the Gulf; 
under my feet stood the modern town all bustle and animation, 
while above my head lay the ancient city in ruin and silence. The 
scene to the eye was far inferior to many that I had seen in the 
East; but the associations connected with the spot caused me to 
linger. How long my thoughts might have rambled over Smyrna 
and its neighbourhood I know not, had something not jumped or 
flown past my face. I started from my seat, and cautiously looked 
around. It was a moment or two before I could see or hear any- 
thing moving, but soon my ear caught the loud singing of grass- 
hoppers ; the air around seemed filled with their song, but still 
the body that passed my nose had left an impression on my mind, 
that it was too large for a grasshopper. After watching the sing- 
ing for a short time, and seeing nothing stir, I began to move 
myself,—then the nimble-legged gentry began to leap; but such 
leaping I never saw equalled either before or since. Some of 
them took the usual grasshopper leap, others leaped four times as 
far, while the larger ones seemed to fly as well as leap, and I some- 
times pursued them a distance of more than thirty yards before 
they took the ground. The pursuit, however, was not like that 
after a butterfly, all was straightforward ‘‘go-a-head.” There 
Was one of these merry animals, that when in motion made as 
Touch noise as a hedge-sparrow, and I determined, if possible, to 
Capture it. It managed to take about ten flying leaps, resting 





until I approached, and then going off whirring its wings like a 
bird. Each leap was shorter than its predecessor; at last, it was 
fairly exhausted, and I caught it among some long dried grass, 
Its body was more than three inches long, and from the points of 
its feelers to the tips of its toes, when the legs were full stretched, 
it measured more than seven inches. It had four wings most 
beautifully diversified with blue, yellow, red, and green streaks. 

After visiting the ruins of the castle and church, I turned again 
to contemplate the modern town with its minarets rising up like 
so many tall needles, and the flags of the various nations of Europe 
fluttering in the breeze from long poles, erected on the tops of the 
various consulates. While thus engaged, my eye caught a sight 
which realised all my dreams of oriental romance. 

Near to the centre of the town I saw a large open space of broken 
and uneven ground, with a fountain in the centre, while around 
were strings of camels grouped in the most effective style. The 
distance at which I was could not enable me to distinguish the 
groups in detail, but I had a view of the grand tableau at one coup- 
d’ewil. Such a scene I had long wished to enjoy ; I forgot all my 
dreams of antiquity in the romance of the present, and, marking 
the bearing of the spot, dived once again into the narrow and dirty 
streets of ‘‘ Ghiaour Ismir,’’ as the Turks call Smyrna. Practice 
had made me an adept in threading unknown oriental towns, and 
I soon found myself on the spot I sought. It appeared to be an 
open space of about the same size as Smithfield market, with irre- 
gularly-built houses forming irregular sides to it. The ground was 
uneven and in many places broken up, while parts of it were here 
and there covered with spots of parched grass, others with a stone 
causeway, but the greater part of the surface was dry earth. I 
asked an old Turk the name of the place, and he answered me, 
Devah Chana, which signifies The Inn of the Camels; and truly 
it was not misnamed, for the ground was covered with more than 
three hundred of these curious-looking animals, grouped in ever 
variety of position and posture. Some caravans had just arrived, 
and the camels of these were standing in long strings with their 
tall burdens towering over their ever restless heads, which does 
not look unlike the neck of some monstrous teapot“set in motion 
by the wand of a magician; others were lying on the ground, side 
by side, in close file, loaded and unloaded, loading and unloading. 
In some cases, the camels were grouped with their heads towards 
each other, leaving a space in the centre where their burdens were 
placed. Among the keepers, &c. there were Arabs and Turks 
from all parts of Asia and Africa, dressed in the scarlet, the brown, 
the green, or the white robes and turbans, according to their cus- 
tom or whim. Among the merchants, there were Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and Jews, to be seen, but few in the Frankish dress. Some 
of the camels were very young, not larger than a calf a week old, 
running by the side of their maternal parent, if in motion, or 
resting at her head, rubbing its nose on hers, and playing as many 
tricks as a frolicsome kitten; and I had nearly bought one of 
these curious animals, but, not being accustomed to Oriental 
jockeying, the vendor and I quarrelled, and I left the khan with- 
out drawing my purse. The owner asked me 200 piastres—about 
351., for a fine little camel, old enough to leave its mama. He 
assured me this was the lowest para, and I was, without more 
ado, as he also told me it was ‘‘ the last word,’’ about to pay down 
the sum, when he suddenly raised his demand, and I left him in 
disgust. Afterwards I found out that these people are never 
satisfied with a bargain, unless there be at least two hours of 
wrangling, the one extolling and the other depreciating the object 
of sale; when the argument is exhausted, and every comparative, 
argumentative, and diminutive term in their language has been 
used several times, then both parties feel that due justice has 
been done to the subject, and the moncy is paid, and accepted 
with a sang froid that makes it appear as if the money formed no 
feature of the argument just concluded. 

At a subsequent period, I went with an Englishman, who was 
well acquainted with the manners of the people and wanted a horse, 
to see the proper method of striking a bargain. The gentleman 
took his servant, a Maltese, with him; and on our arrival at the 
khan, the gentleman, the horse-dealer, the servant, and myself— 
all sat down to smoke our pipes together ; by-and-bye a surreghee 
trotted the horse out, and, after a good deal of delay, the price was 
named. The gentleman shook his head, told his servant in English 
to buy the horse at the price named, or cheaper, if he could; but 
on no account to attempt to conclude the bargain under two hours, 
The gentleman went away, his servant and myself remained, ap- 
parently out of mere idleness, to smoke another pipe, and, after a 
considerable pause, the debate began. The Maltese ran the horse 
down at no allowance, and said it was not worth a fourth part of 
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the sum asked. The Turk on his part said all that was bosh laék- 
riday (empty words), as it was worth double the sum demanded, 
and he would not give it now at any price. The Maltese retorted 
in proper style, and, after two hours of wrangling and disputing, 
each party seemed to consider the matter had been managed in a 
very creditable and praiseworthy style on both sides; the horse 
was bought for a trifle less than first demanded. The money was 
paid down, mutual compliments passed, and each took leave of 
pod other highly satisfied at the tone, length, and result of the 
debate. 





GALVANIC BATTERY. 

Ar a meeting of the Electrical Society, held on the 16th of 
October, 1838, a paper was read by Mr. Walker, descriptive of a 
battery he had prepared, (the expense of which he estimates at 
about as many shillings as there were cells,) and at that and 
subsequent meetings he made most interesting reports upon the 
experiments he had effected by means of his apparatus. His 
papers may be found at large in the printed proceedings of the 
Society, from whence we extract the following description of the 
battery; and an account of it may also be found in the third volume 
of the “ Annals of Electricity.’’ The original is illustrated by 
figures, but the description is so clear as to be easily understood 
without them. 

‘* Each cell of the battery is a cylindrical vessel of white earthen- 
ware, capable of containing about half a pint. The copper ele- 
ments are sheets whose width is equal to the height of the vessel, 
and whose length is more than equal to the inner circumference ; 
so that when bent into a cylindrical form and placed within their 
respective cells, they arrange themselves closely against the sides. 
Attached to each is a stout copper wire—diameter 1-10th inch— 
supporting a small brass cup to contain mercury. The zinc 
elements are cylinders two inches external diameter, composed 
of metal 3-16th inch in thickness, and each weighing about two 
pounds. The wires soldered to the zinc are considerably long er 
than those attached to the copper. 

‘‘Great care was taken in arranging and charging the cells: 
narrow slips of glass well covered with shell lac varnish were 
spread in order on the table; on these the cells rested, to preserve 
as much as possible their insulation: the cells were about an inch 
apart. The ends of the wires within the mercury-cups were 
amalgamated by touching them with a copper wire, dipped into 
nitrate of mercury. The coppers, with these their attached wires, 
being placed in the cells, the cups were filled with mercury. Into 
each cell was then poured a measured quantity of saturated solution 
of sulphate of copper, about a quarter of a pint. The ends of their 
wires having been previously amalgamated, each zinc was rested 
on the centre of a circular piece of brown paper, the circumference 
of which was carefully collected round the upper edge of the 
cylinder: if this is done with caution, the paper will lie in very 
regular folds, and effectually cover the zinc. These cylinders 
were then filled with a saturated solution of salt and water, and 
being placed within the copper, in the copper solution of their 
cells, were connected with the neighbouring copper in the next 
cell by bending their wires into the mercury cups. 

‘The entire battery consists of 160 of these cells, and is divided 
into eight batteries of twenty cells each,’’ arranged in four rows 
of five cells each. By means of a moveable wire the batteries may 
be connected at pleasure. 

‘On account of the comparatively small size of the zine cylin- 
ders, the fourth part of a sheet of brown paper is sufficient to 
cover them; when this, after being cut circular, is folded as 
described, it will lie closely round their upper edge, not presenting 
that great accumulation of folds which must of necessity occur 
where larger zinc (and therefore larger paper) is used. Besides, 
in the case of large cylinders, the paper, after becoming saturated, 
is not sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the contained solu- 
tion ; so that in the attempt to remove it from the cell, not only 
is the paper destroyed, but the salt solution mixes with and 
destroys the solution of sulphate of copper. With moderate 
‘caution the papers of the present battery will serve for many 
excitations. Mr. Mason informed us that he has tested paper 
against animal membrane, and has found the former to last the 
longer. 

‘* Again, as the copper is not soldered into a cylinder, any 
cupreous deposit may easily be detached by opening the cylinder. 

‘* When, as in this case, zinc forms the interior cylinder, its 
outer becomes the efficient surface in the Voltaic combination. 
It is needless to add the ease with which this surface (compared 








with the inner) can be cleaned. To keep the battery in proper 
order, the zine should be cleaned every time the battery is taken 
to pieces.” 

A battery consisting of twelve cells, of same dimensions as those 
described in Mr. Walker’s paper, placed together in a box and 
excited with hot solutions, was exhibited at the meeting: with 
this miniature battery a cubic inch of the mixed gases was 
released in twenty-seven seconds ; it produced a red heat on from 
twelve to fourteen inches of platinum wire, 1-100th of an inch in 
diameter, and afforded a very brilliant light from charcoal points. 
Mr. Walker states that about two dozen cells (especially if charged 
with hot solutions) are more than sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. , 

The materials necessary for the manufacture of the apparatus 
are easily to be procured from any respectable dealers in the 
various articles required ; and with the assistance of a tolerably 
skilful workman, or even without such aid, there can be little 
difficulty in its construction. 





THE FIRST OF MARCH. 


Tue bud is in the bough, 
Aud the leaf is in the bud, 
And Earth’s beginning now 
In her veins to feel the blood, 
Which, warm'd by summer's sun 
In the alembic of the vine, 
From her founts will overrun 
In a ruddy gush of wine. 


The perfume and the bloom 
That shall decorate the flower 
Are quickening in the gloom 
Of their subterranean bower ; 
And the juices meant to feed 
Trees, vegetables, fruits, 
Unerringly proceed 
To their pre-appointed roots. 


How awful is the thought 
Of the wonders under ground, 
Of the mystic changes wrought 
In the silent dark profound ; 
How each thing upward tends, 
By necessity decreed, 
And a world’s support depends 
On the shooting of a seed ! 


The Summer ’s in her ark, 
And this sunny-pinion’d day 
Is commission’d to remark 
Whether Winter holds her sway. 
Go back, thou dove of peace, 
With the myrtle on thy wing, 
Say that flood and tempests cease, 
And the world is ripe for Spring. 


Thou hast fann’d the sleeping Earth 
Till her dreams are all of flowers, 
And the waters look in mirth 
For their overhanging bowers ; 
The forest seems to listen 
For the rustle of its leaves, 
And the very skies to glisten 
In the hope of Summer eves, 


Thy vivifying spell 

Has been felt beneath the wave, 
By the dormouse in its cell, 

And the mole within its cave: 
And the summer tribes that creep, 

Or in air expand their wing, 
Have started from their sleep, 

At the summons of the Spring. 
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The cattle lift their voices 

From the valleys and the hills, 
And the feather’d race rejoices 

With a gush of tuneful bills; 
And if this cloudless arch 

Fills the poet’s song with glee, 
O! thou sunny first of March, 

Be it dedicate to thee ! 


*,* Can any of our readers inform us as to the authorship of this poem ? 





CONNUBIAL HAPPINESS—A PICTURE. 

Tue messenger found Argalus at a castle of his own, sitting in a parlour 
with the fair Parthenia; he, reading in a book the stories of Hercules; she by 
him, as to hear tim read; but while his eyes looked on the book, she looked 
on his eyes, and sometimes staying him with some pretty questions, not so 
much to be resolved of the doubt, as to give him occasion to look upon her. 
A happy couple! He, joying in her; she, joying in herself, but in herself 
because she enjoyed him. Both increased their riches by giving to each other; 
each making one life double, because they made a double life one; where 
desire never wanted satisfaction, nor satisfaction ever brought satiety. He, 
ruling because she would obey ; or rather, because she would obey, she therein 
ruling.— Sir Philip Sydney. 





OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 





Tue number of letters daily received on the all-important subject of 
“ Live AND LET Live,” suggests how extensively the struggle for existence is 
compelling multitudes to think. The topics on which advice is solicited are 
(exclusive of emigration)—the best and most secure mode of investing small 
sums; Friendly and Assurance Societies ; the easiest and most available mode 
by which individuals, driven from one branch of industry by machinery, may 
turn to some other means of earning a subsistence, &c. &c. Anxious as we are 
to oblige our correspondents, and give them counsel on matters so vitally inte- 
resting to themselves, it must be obvious that we cannot give specific answers 
to each; and that even in attending to these communications in a general way, 
we must ourselves ask for information, as well as give it. And this, in fact, is 
one of the intentions of the Letter-Box, by which unknown individuals may 
be brought into communication, the Journal serving as their medium of intro- 
duction. 

With this view, we introduce the following letter from a Liverpool gentle- 
man. The writer has given us his private address, as a guarantee; and we 
are quite satisfied as to the earnestness and honesty of his intentions. Still we 
shrink from advertising any particular private society, especially as we do not 
happen to know anything of it ourselves. Another correspondent has given us 
a statement of how he was bitten by a ‘* Union Association Fund,” which was 
fraudulently conducted ; and he points to a recent statemen tin the newspa- 
pers, describing the application of a person for assistance to recover a sum of 
money sunk—alas, literally sunk !—for an annuity with an insolvent society. 
Bearing this in mind, our readers will take the following letter on the authority 
alone of our intelligent correspondent. 


‘* TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON SATURDAY JOURNAL. 


“ Srr,—My attention has just been directed to a remarkably intelligent letter 
from ‘an Opgrativs,’ which appeared in No. 58, on a subject in which I have 
taken, and still take, great interest—namely, ‘he application of the principle of 
Life Assurance, or Deferred Annuities, or both, or either, to the means of 
enabling the WORKING CLASssEs to provide from their earnings early in life for 
that ‘night’ of age or sickness ‘when no man can work;’ as well as of 
providing a sum for their families in the event of their death, happen when it 
may, by accident or otherwise; and to how many casualties is not almost every 
working man’s life exposed ?—as also to purchase for them the proud exemp- 
tion of being secure from the miseries of pauperism. 

** I therefore rejoice to see this letter. The working classes know not ‘the 
might that slumbers’ in their little means, if well husbanded and judiciously 
directed ; the advantages and comforts they would produce to themselves and 
to their children, and the misery, degradation, and crime they would avert. 

“ The Poor-laws, though a national necessity, are a national evil ; and it is 
a well-ascertained fact, that the most deserving, the poor but honest and well- 
conducted labourer and artisan, form but a very minute portion of those who 
prey upon the immense sums annually raised throughout the length and breadth 
of this land for ‘the relief of the poor.’ They—the working classes,—how- 
ever, are daily becoming awake to the fact of the value of their resources ; 
and I know that the ‘ National Loan Fund Society,’ which your correspondent 
mentions, has done more to disseminate correct principles of this species of 
€conomy among the working and middle classes of these kingdoms than had 
ever before been dreamedof, 1 can also assure your intelligent inquirer, that 


» 





the directors of it have no ambition for a ‘parade of names;’ they are 
themselves rew and KNowN: they are ‘prudent, honourable,’ and pains- 
taking in deciding upon the acceptance of risks, and in the disposal of the 
funds accumulating from premiums—and men of too much integrity to 
employ any other than ‘ cautious, clever, and discriminating’ actuaries ; they 
are also economical, almost to a fault, in the expenses of its branches. There 
are few leading towns in the kingdom that have not a board of Locat piree- 
ToRs ; respecting which I can only say, that the Board in this town (Liverpool) 
is composed of gentlemen of the highest ch ter and standing, both for 
wealth and integrity, and who affend to its business with as much punctuality 
and earnestness as if it were their own. 

“ But let not your inquirer, ‘an Operative,’ take my counsel—let him 
address a line, which he knows so well how to do, to the chairman or secretary, 
stating what he requires; and he will have an immediate answer, giving him 
full particulars, and every satisfaction. Ihave not the slightest interest in 
commending this office to him more than any other; but, from the attention I 
have for years given to the subject, I know this office Aas been THE FIRST to 
make life-assurance popular, by providing for contingencies in a manner that 
makes security where it is most required—namely, under adverse circum- 
stances, and which its tables will most satisfactorily show. 

‘* A FRIEND TO THE Poor Man. 

“P.S.—I would caution your readers against the general tone of the celebrated 
article on this subject in the ‘ Quarterly ’—it is a sly advertisement, badly 
written, and sadly inconclusive. The whole subject has ye/ to be treated in 
a manner worthy of its importance ” 





Amicus says, “ In reply to the inquiry of an Operative in your Letter-Box of 
the 8th inst., I beg to call your attention to the following extract from the 
tables of government annuities, per act 3, W. IV. c. 14, entitled ‘an act to 
enable depositors in savings banks and others to purchase ssttiaes 
annuities, through the medium of savings banks, &c.” 

Payments for a deferred annuity of 207. 
Aged 25 and under 26, must pay £24 14 0 yearly for 10 years. 
Or 95 0 do 20 years. 
Or 410 = do 30 years. 
There is an annuity society, pursuant to that act, established in connexion with 
the St. Clement Danes’ savings bank, opposite St. Clement’s Church, near 
Temple Bar, the whole of the money being returnable in case the party con- 
tracting for the annuity does not live to the age at which the annuity is become 
payable, or if he is unable to continue payment of the monthly or annual in- 
stalments. The tables are calculated for annuities of 207. for all ages, from 
15 to 71, and from 10 years deferred to 65; but an annuity can be purchased of 
any amount, not less than 4/. or more than 202. ; but every information may be 
obtained of the actuary, Mr. Mason, I think, No. 4, Serle’s-place, Carcy-strect, 
between the hours of 11 and 1.” 


One of the wants of Ireland is the want of capitat. The writer of the 
following letter has a little capital, with which he is willing to ** try his luck ” 
in the Emerald Isle. Any of our readers, then, interested in the welfare of Ire- 
land, will oblige us by an answer to our young Scotch correspondent. 

** | have lived on a farm in Forfarshire with my father from infancy, and 
acquired a practical knowledge of farming. Having now reached the years of 
maturity, my father is to reward me for my labours with the handsome sum of 
800/., which I wish to invest on a farm, but land in Scotland at the present 
time is renting so high that 1 could hardly make a living by it. I have, for 
some time past, had a fancy for Ireland, as an agricultural country; now, I 
want your advice on the subject—whether it is or is not a good country for a 
young agriculturist settling into, and what part of it is best as regards climate 
and good soil.’’ 


«* Aw Inquirer” wishes to know if there is any distinction between the 
terms “ liquid” and “ fluid,” or whether they mean one and the same thing. 
Lengthened discussions, he says, have taken place between persons differing 
on this point. 

When the etymology of these words is considered, we find it impossible to 
draw a line of distinction between them. FLurp may be traced to the Latin 
Slumen, or (etymologists are not agreed as to which language owns its original) 
to the Anglo-Saxon Fium, a river; whence jluere (Latin), flowan (A. S.), to 
flow ; and thence fluid, any body that either actually flows, or possesses the 
capability of flowing, like a river. 

Liquip comes from the Latin liguare, to melt, to reduce toa fluid state; 
and this Vossius derives from the old Latin word diz, which he contends signi- 


fied water. 
Both words are thus traced up to one common type, water, and no reason 


can be assigned why they should not be used as strictly synonymous, but a cere 
tain distinction has been made in their application by modern chemists, who 
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never denominate the gases, or other invisible fluids, liquids. Webster, in his 
*Dictionary of the English Language,” says that “Liquid is not precisely 
synonymous with fluid. Mercury and air are fluid, but not liquid.” He does 
Lot quote any authorities in support of his dictum, and if the term liquid be 
properly applied to water, which it is universally, we cannot see why it is not 
equally applicable to quicksilver ; i may be given from our best 
writers of its use in reference to air; Dryden, in his translation of Ovid, 
(Metamorphoses, book 1,) speaks of “ Fields of liquid air; and Gray, in his 
Ode on Spring, describes “ the liquid noon.” 

The tacit consent which seems to be given to the restriction of the term 
liquid to visible fluids is convenient, as tending to precision in description, but 
does not appear imperatively called for, if etymological accuracy be alone 
taken into account. Heat is the power or agent which puts a mass of particles 
into that mobile or flowing state which we term fluid, and therefore the word 
may be applied to any mobile body, visible or invisible. But it may be con- 
venient to say, that the absence or presence of heat can make the same mass 
of particles a solid—ice, a liquid—water, or a fluid—steam. 





W. E. asks for an “opinion concerning the creation of animals? were they 
all created on one spot or district, that in which Adam was created and after- 
wards resided ? or were they created in those countries for which from their 
very nature they were respectively fitted, and in which they were designed to 
dwell? as, for example, the elephant in India or Africa, the bear in the polar 
regions, the sloth in South America,” &c. ? 

In looking at God's arrangements, so far as we perceive them, we find every- 
thing pervaded by simplicity—there never appears to be anything like an un- 
necessary expenditure of power in effecting any given object. But to suppose 
that the originals of all the creatures which now inhabit the various parts of 
the earth were gathered together in Paradise merely for the purpose of being 
named by Adam, and then transported tothe different portions which they were 
created to inhabit, is a reflection on the wisdom of God which no intelligent 
reader of the Bible would willingly entertain, if that passage in Genesis referred 
to could be fairly interpreted otherwise. Man, gifted with large reasoning 
faculties, can transport himself almost anywhere, and live almost anywhere ; 
but birds and fish can only rival him in the power of moving over or circum- 
navigating the globe. We find that various portions of the earth have their 
peculiar vegetable products ; and as they could not transport themselves, the 
conclusion is inevitable, that there was a distinct and peculiar vegetable crea- 
tion for different!arge districts of the world. If, tnen, we admit distinct vegetable 
creations, where is the difficulty of supposing an animal creation—that each con- 
tinent or large district was furnished with its own peculiar stock of animals? 
Nay, we must admit it, for the difficulties are insuperable which attend the 
notion of all our animals having spread from a common centre. 

The passage in Genesis which speaks of all the creatures having been brought 
to Adam in Paradise in order to receive their names, can be explained without 
violence to revelation, and in consistency with what natural history assures ug 
of. The early patriarchs had scarcely an idea of an earth or world beyond that 
particular portion of Asia where they resided ; nay, at a much later period the 
Jews called the diminutive country of Palestine by the large name of the earth 
or the world. In very many cases also, throughout the Bible, a part is spoken 
of, as if it were the whole. The inference is obvious. The creatures named 
by Adam were those created for the particular portion of Asia in which he re- 
sided ; perhaps the other portions of the world had not then received their 
peculiar stocks of animals. 


J. T. MancunesteR.—The subject of re-adjusting the numerical values of our 
currency is a very different thing from altering the standard of value. The 
awkwardness of our pounds, shillings, and pence, as to faci ity in reckoning, 
has been long=felt; and various plans have been suggested, especially of late, 
by which a simpler numerical system might be obtained. Inthe United States 
the dollar is divided into 100 equal parts called cents, and this gives very great 
facility in mercantile transactions. Seeing that Great Britain and the United 
States are becoming every day more intimately united, it would be very desir- 
able to bring our own money to a decimal standard, coining a double Shilling, 
and thus dividing the pound into ten, and then to divide this double shilling into 
tenths, &e, 


W. T. Y., dating from Glasgow, inquires “ whether sea water has any corrod- 
ing effect cn the rivets used in fastening together the iron plates employed in 
building iron steam-ships.” 

Iron boilers and iron tanks, such as ships carry their water in, are found to 
corrode fast. In the tropics they are worn out in four or five years, 

Sutficient time has not elapsed since the building of the first iron steamer to 
give a decided answer to our correspondent’s question, but that the rivets of 
iron steamers are likely to fail is the opinion of those best qualified to judge. 








It has been proposed to provide against such accidents by building the 
vessels with wooden timbers, and lining them throughout, inside the iron 
plates, caulking the lining as ships in the royal navy are done. With this 
precaution there would be no danger of sinking, even if the iron plates became 
separated. 

There are at present no iron steamers in the navy ; but one, the “ Dorset,” 
is building for a packet at Liverpool. 


W. L.—“ I am aware that hail and snow are both formed by water being 
frozen in its passage to the earth, by passing through a colder region of the 
atmosphere, but what is it that causes such a great difference between the form 
of the snow-flake and that of the hailstone ?” 

The formation of hail occurs generally in or towards the summer months, 
when the air, from its warmth, is capable of containing a much greater quan- 
tity of aqueous vapour than in the winter, at which time snow is most general. 
In the first case rain is formed in the higher regions of the atmosphere, which 
becomes congealed in its passage through a much colder medium ; the hailstones 
thus formed accumulate in size according to the distance they pass through 
before reaching the earth, and the degree of saturation of the air. Snow on 
the contrary is formed by cold acting on the vapour in the atmosphere before it 
has been converted into rain, and the particles thus congelated becoming speci- 
fically heavier than common air fall in flakes; which vary in size, alse accord- 
ing to the quantity of moisture in the air. 


L. W. F.—“ If I put a piece of lump-sugar into a cup having a little tea at 
the bottom, the tea gradually rises to the top of the sugar ; this, I believe, is 
one way in which what is called capillary attraction exerts its influence. Be 
kind enough to inform me what is the cause of capillary attraction.’ 

The fact of a small quantity of tea in acup rising to the top of a piece of 
sugar placed upon it may be ed as dependent upon two causes: capil- 
lary attraction, by which the liquid is enabled to rise among the interstices of 
the sugar, and the attraction by which the particles of sugar are enabled to unite 
with the particles of the water during the act of solution ; that this was Newton’s 
opinion is evident from his 31st query in his Optics, where he states that a 
saline body dissolves in water owing to such attraction. 

Our correspondent-wishes to know the cause of capillary attraction—we ask 
what is the cause of gravitation? For although they are both dependent upon 
the same cause, the attraction of the particles of matter according to their 
densities and distances from each other, still it is unfortunate that philosophers 
have not yet determined on what the nature of that cause may be. We simply 
know its effects ; if, however, we should arrive at that knowledge, science will 
be in a very different state from what it is at present. 





P. Q.—Whether the elecirotype wiil ever supersede woud engraviig we are 
not prepared to say, but plates formed by voltaic action may be used as sub- 
stitutes for wooden blocks. ‘These plates may be obtained in various ways: 
first, by engraving the figure, or whatever may be required, on a piece of 
newly milled lead, taking care that the cutting should be deep enough, say 
1-16th of an inch, to enable the plate about to be deposited to be in sufficient 
relief to print from, then solder a copper wire to the back of the lead, and 
uniting it to the zine plate, place it under galvanic influence, in the manner 
described in the 60th number of the London Saturday Journal ; or an already cn- 
graved wooden block may be multiplied by taking a reversed impression from it in 
fusible metal, as we have ded for ob g copies of medals, &c.; 
indeed there are various methods which might be suggested for this purpose. 

Whilst on this subject we beg to correct a misprint in our description of the 
process given in the Letter-Box of No. 6¢. Towards the end of the descrip- 
tion, the words ‘‘a gentle but horizontal pressure,” are used. Now, a hori- 
zontal pressure would destroy the effect of the experiment: it should have been 
a vertical or downward pressure. 








All Letters intended to be answered in the Lirerary Letrer-Box are to be 
addressed to *“* Tue Epiror of the Lonpon Saturpay JouRrNaL,” and 
delivered FREE, at 113, Fleet-street. 





The Vo.tumes of the Lonpon Saturpay Journal may be had as follows:— 

Votume I., containing Nos. 1 to 26, price 5s. 6d. in cloth. 

Votvme IL, containing Nos. 27 to 52, price 5s. 6d. in cloth. 

Vo.vmes I. and IJ. bound together, containing the Numbers for 1839, price 
10s. 6d. in cloth. 

Back NomsBers and Parts, to complete Sets, may always be obtained. 
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